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Editorially Speaking 


GOLDEN REELS—1954 AND 1955 


HERE will be a second Golden Reel Film Festival in April 

1955. The Film Council of America is going to try again, 
it seems. It would also seem that an effort is being made this 
time to incorporate the thinking and experience of nontheatrical 
film people around the country. (See page 11) 

What was wrong with the 1954 affair, in our opinion, was a4 
confusion of aims. Early stress was on the American Film As. 
sembly idea, an excellent one, as originally stated. We do need 
‘*to bring together on a national scale film program users from 
hundreds of national organizations, and all levels of 16mm pro- 
fessionals.’’ But somehow, somewhere along the way, competition 
reared its troublesome head in the form of a Golden Reel Film 
Festival, and everything seemed to go out of focus. Unless several 
meetings scheduled on the same day at the same hour can be 
considered to have fulfilled the promise of ‘‘ carefully coordinated 
meetings . . . planned to provide producers and film users an 
opportunity to discuss common problems,’’ the Assembly idea 
went completely by the board. 

Aecent on the competitive aspects of the event may have been 
the resson that so few national organization people turned 
up. Nor did the film creators, for the most part—perhaps because 
it was stipulated the Golden Reel Award would be presented 
‘fonly to the current owner of the film,’’ which hardly seemed an 
cneourrgement of talent other than that of the entrepreneur. The 
business people of the industry were preponderant in attendance, 
which led to a further discrepancy in that ‘‘the usefulness of a 
film’’ had been set as the criterion for judgment. Since usefulness 
would seem to be a matter for consumer determination and there 
was a paucity of film users present, either as judges or as viewers, 
here again was obvious incompatability of purpose. 

Of course, there is bound to be some questioning of judgment 
validity at any competitive event. Categories of competition too 
are a difficult matter, especially in regard to the nontheatrical 
film. The 12 categories for the 1954 Golden Reel affair were too 
all-embracing, sometimes not even sensible. DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CuicK Empryo, a classroom film, and the public orientation May 
TO MAN in the mental health field competed in the Medical 
Sciences category with professional subjects like PHEOcHROMO- 
CYTOMA or PateNT Ductus ARTERIOSUS (the winner). THE BACK: 
YARD ARTIST was in the Home and Family category, along with 
AccouNTING—The Language of Business . . . and there were 
other mystifying classifications. 


Bunker Shot — Or Hole In One? 


These are relatively minor matters, however. The important 
question is, what do the sponsors of the event want it to stand for! 
True, you have to tee off from somewhere. But you just can’t tee 
off from anywhere at all, if you want to make a score. Is it the 
idea of assembling, viewing, exchanging opinions and experiences 
that is to be the aim and purpose of the 1955 affiair; or is the 
competitive aspect again to be stressed and featured? 

Assuming it is truly desired to publicize the nonthcatrical film 
—as a ‘‘mature’’ medium and with the dignity it should have— 
then why do we not just say: ‘‘Come to the Fair (or the As 
sembly), everybody! ’’—whether it be held in April in Chicago: 
at a winter resort in a part-holiday, part-study atmosphere; 0 
all summer long in a Tanglewood of the 16mm motion picture! 
Wherever the gathering, its atmosphere should be informal; ané 
there should be projectors and screens all over the place, witl 
every kind of film on shelves for the looking, so those who come 
ean see whatever strikes their fancy—in scheduled screenings, 0 
on their own. The printed word can activate attendance and dissem: 
inate necessary information. But it is personal experience and 
word-of-mouth that make a movement, and the way to get peopl 
interested in the 16mm film is by personal exposure to it in all 
its varieties, not by setting up ‘‘firsts’’ and ‘‘bests.’’? There ar 
no arbitrary standards that will hold water anyway. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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What A-V experts 
say about 
Pageant pre-lubrication 


“No doubt about it, the Pag- 
eant’s permanent pre-lubrica- 
tion does reduce wear and dam- 
age. There’s always adequate 
lubrication to keep parts from 
wearing out... never an excess of oil to gum 
up operation.” 


Chris A. Bahnsen 
United School Equipment Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


“In our service experience we 
have found the single, most im- 
portant cause for repairs is lack 
of proper lubrication . . . this 
causes more money to be spent 
on a projector after delivery 
than any other single service cost. We have 
delivered a considerable number of Koda- 
scope Pageant Projectors and have had none 
in for service since delivery except for one or 
two minor adjustments. The reason is obvi- 
ous—permanent pre-lubrication.” 


P. Ray Swank 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“The main problem in the use 
of 16mm. sound equipment for 
schools, churches, industry, 
™ etc., is maintenance. And the 
“primary maintenance problem 
has been over- or under-oiling. Because the 
Pageant eliminates this difficulty, it is becom- 
ing the most popular projector in the audio- 
visual field.” 


Amedee J. Maserjian 
Arax Photographic Company 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


“The pre-lubrication feature of 
the Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector catches the eye of the 
educator and the business executive! Lubrica- 
tion for life means no fuss, no bother with 
periodic lubrication!” 


In classroom performance—in all-around economy 


.--only a Pageant offers so much 


These days, when you purchase a new projector, 
the chances are you have to select the one that 
will make the best showing in your budget—as 
well as in the classroom. 

To assure you of greater value on a smaller 
budget, only the Pageant—among all 16mm. pro- 
jectors—offers you all six of these important 
advantages: 


1, Permanent Pre-Lubrication—Pageants are built to 
last longer—without maintenance—than any other 
projector. How? They are permanently lubricated 
at the factory to eliminate the chief cause of pro- 
jector breakdowns—over- or under-oiling. 


2. Built-in “Field-Sharpening Element”—The curved 
fields of conventional projection lenses cause 
either the center or the edges of the picture to be 
fuzzy. But the Pageant has a built-in “‘field- 
sharpening element” to eliminate field curvature 
... and to assure sharp, over-all focus. 


3. Sound Fecusing—A fixed scanning beam cannot 
give quality reproduction from all types of 16mm. 
film because the position of the sound track 


for crisp, clear sound from both originals and 
“dupes.” 


4. Optimum Sound... Anywhere—Clear, adequate 
and comfortable sound—evenly distributed 
throughout the room—is no problem with a 
Pageant. This is because rated wattage represents 
deliverable power, honestly available under actual 
conditions . . . because the speaker has ample 
capacity for the amplifier . .. and because matched 
auxiliary speakers are available for acoustically 
difficult locations. 


5. Permanent Quietness—The Pageant has many 
unique features—such as nylon gears and a non- 
skip pulldown mechanism—to make it outstand- 
ingly quiet. And pre-lubrication makes noiseless 
operation a permanent feature. 


6. Lowest Priced in Its Class—The Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector, Model 1, shown above, is 
priced at an amazingly low $375. And the other 
models in the complete Pageant line are also 
priced below all other comparable projectors. 


See your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer soon for 
a free demonstration—or mail the handy coupon 
for full details. 


Lawrence Logsdo: varies with different types. The Pageant—and 
Tenas Educationel Aids | only the Pageant—has a built-in Fidelity Control 
Dallas, Texas” that lets you precisely focus the scanning beam 
Price subject to change without notice. 
A Pageant Model for every 16mm. need 


Whatever your acoustical or room-darkening prob- 
lems, there is a Pageant specially tailored to your 
individual requirements: the Model 1 for average 
sound and silent showings ... the super-brilliant Pag- 
eant AV-071 for hard-to-darken locations... the 
two-case Pageants AV-151 and AV-151-E for extra 
power, speaker capacity, and tone control... the 
Models AV-151-S and AV-151-SE for extra power in 
single, easy-to-carry cases. Also the Kodascope 
Analyst Projector for critical study of 16mm. sport 
and other silent films ...and the Eastman Model 25 


for theater-type installations. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer . . . information on projectors checked: 
(CD) Kedascope Pageant, Mode! 1 [_] Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-071 

oO Kodascope Pageant, Models AV-151 and AV-151-E 

oO Kodascope Pageant, Models AV-151-S and AV-151-SE 

Kedascope Analyst Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25 


Auxiliary speaker equipment 
NAME 

ORGANIZATION 

ADDRESS. 
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NewS... 


GRANT TO ALA RENEWED 


The American Library Association has re- 
ceived a renewal of a $200,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education to help con- 
duct the fourth year of the American Herit- 
age Project, a program of adult discussion 
groups held in public libraries in many parts 
of the country. 


According to Margaret E. Monroe, direc- 
tor of the project, 16 major grant areas will 
be conducting programs in the current year. 
Five of these will be self sustaining after 
three years of financial support from the 
Project: Los Angeles County, Calif.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Athens, Ga.; New York City; 
and the State program of Vermont. During 
the current year the AHP program will con- 
tinue on a statewide basis in Alabama, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin. Beside the adult groups, the 
Project has also included the development 
of discussion groups for young adults, and 
a leadership training institute. 


LOOKING AT FILMS 


On the theme of ‘‘Let’s Look at Films,’’ 
the Mertopolitan N.Y, Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation closed its season with a tri-part pro- 
gram. Eleven recent educational films, repre- 
senting the product of Coronet Films, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films Ine., Film 
Images, Franco-American A-V_ Center, 
American Film Forum and Young America 
Films, were screened. Following a break, the 
theme was continued in a panel discussion 
in which various viewpoints from producer 
to critic were expressed. Panel member Celia 
Anderson of New York University stated 
that films are ‘‘an unique medium with al- 
most hypnotic powers for securing atten- 
tion.’’ Other panelists were Al Rosenberg 
(McGraw-Hill Text Films) ; Kathryn Hearle 
(A-V Coordinator, N.Y.C.); Rosalind Kos- 
off (Film Images, Inc.) ; Ed. Schofield (A-V 
Supervisor, Newark, N.J.) and Cecile Starr 
(Saturday Review). Following the discus- 
sion, Miss Rohama Lee, editor of Film News, 
introduced the feature film PENNYWHISTLE 
BLUES (reviewed in Film News, Vol. 14, 
No. 1, p. 14). Miss Lee pointed out that 
beneath the delightful whimsy of the plot, 
set in a native community of South Africa, 
this film is a basic study of a community. 


SPONSORED FILM SURVEY 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Educational Films 
Aren’t Spinach’’ Cascade Pictures of Cali- 
fornia in a recent issue of its house organ, 
Newsreel reported results of a survey just 
completed in high schools. They report that 
98.9 percent use documentary films spon- 
sored by industry, and that the limit of 
sponsored film usage would be determined by 
the number of suitable films available. They 
also report that schools tend to be selective 
in their choice of films, and that effective 
films are those which present definitive treat- 
ments of single important concepts. 


Page Four 


J. Mitchell Blose (right) presents the first Penn- 
sylvania State Certificate of Award in the field 
of audio-visual education to Lawrence Clark, head 
projectionist at Kittanning High School. Edward 
Dunmire, assistant projectionist, displays an en- 
larged cut of the award pin emblem. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL AWARD 


The first award in the field of audio-visual 
education presented to a secondary school 
student was given recently to Lawrence 
Clark, head projectionist at Kittanning High 
School, by A-V Aids Director, J. Mitchell 
Blose. 


Ten other senior projectionists also re- 
ceived pins and certificates indicating they 
had reached a high degree of proficiency in 
the field of audio-visual education over a 
two-year period. 

The ceremony climaxed a two-year proj- 
ect of the State Awards Committee of 
Audio-Visual Instruction Directors of which 
Mr. Blose was Chairman. Pins and certifi- 
cates are now available to all secondary 
schools in the state whose audio-visual direc- 
tors are AVID members. 


LATEST MEDICAL TECHNIQUES 


A unique motion picture series, designed 
to promote international exchange of medical 
information, is being prepared by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., leading U. 8. pharma- 
ceutical firm. To be produced in the Western 
Hemisphere, Europe and the Far East, this 
series will feature noted specialists demon- 
strating the most up-to-date medical and 
surgical techniques. Pfizer is believed to be 
the first pharmaceutical company to use this 
means of exchanging medical information 
on an international scale. 


The first release in the series, a 12-minute 
full color film on AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 
or Burns, will show how plastic surgery 
was performed on the hands and arms of a 
Mexican pilot who had been severely burned 
in a plane crash. The operation utilized skin 
grafting techniques developed by Dr. Mario 
Gonzales Ullea, president of the Mexican 
Plastic Surgery Association. 

Because of the universal interest in med- 
icine, Pfizer is distributing the films as a 
public service, without necessarily advocating 
or supporting the procedure portrayed in 
them. Production is under the direction of 
Mr. Fred J. Schaefer of Film House, New 
York. The entire series will be available with 
titles and sound-tracks in English, Spanish, 
German and French, for showing to physi- 
cians, nurses, and other professional groups. 


Coming Events... 


mw 1954 National Institute for Audio-Vis. 
ual Selling—July 25-29 at Indiana Univer. 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., sponsored by the 
University and the National Audio-Visual 
Association. 


ew National Audio-Visual Convention — 
August 1-4, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting and trade show of 
the National Audio-Visual Association. 
Other groups meeting concurrently: Eduv- 
cational Film Library Association, Catho- 
lic Audio-Visual Association, Chief State 
School A-V Officers, Audio Visual Confer. 
ence for Medical and Allied Sciences. 


mw George Peabody College for Teachers 
ist Annual Workshop in Television and 
Radio—August 2-13 at Nashville, Tenn. 
Will be conducted in cooperation with sta- 
tions WSM and WSM-TV of Nashville. 
For information: Felix C. Robb, Dean of 
Instruction, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


w 8th Annual Conference, University Film 
Producers Association—August 16-20, Ohio 
State University. For information: Ohio 
State U., Motion Picture Division, Room 4, 
Brown Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

m= 1954 Photographers’ Association of 
America Convention—August 29-Sept. 3 
at Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. For 
information write Association’s headquar- 
ters, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 

1ith International Audio-Visual Work. 
shop—August 30 to Sept. 4, at Green Lake, 
Wis. Problems of materials production, 
a-v leadership, utilization, selection of 
equipment will be discussed in workshops 
and seminars. Address inquiries to: A-V 
Dept., National Council of Churches, 79 
E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


THE ABSENTEE PROFESSOR 

According to Harold Hailer of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, most teachers like to 
use films, filmstrips and other devices, but 
many are hesitant because they are not 
familiar with mechanized equipment such as 
projectors and recorders. A recent effort to 
combat this difficulty is that of Wisconsin’s 
BAVI credit course in ‘‘Classroom Use of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Materials.’’ 

Formerly the course was given on the 
campus, or an instructor made a weekly trip 
to outlying locales. In its present form the 
course is held at a school in the home com- 
munity. Materials for each session are mailed 
to one of the members, who assumes respon- 
sibility for assembling the equipment. While 
emphasis is placed upon learning to operate 
equipment, all a-v materials and methods are 
analyzed for best usage as teaching aids. 

Class schedules call for meetings once 4 
week for 17 weeks, and include field trips 
through radio and television stations, par 
ticularly those of Wisconsin’s state-owned 
educational network. Six classes are being 
conducted this semester—at White Lake, 
Hurley, Mellon, Elroy, Mauston, and Blanch- 
ardville. 


FILM NEWS 
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Aids For The 
SIGHTLESS 


NTELLECTUAL activity depends upon 

the experiences that come through the 
five major senses: touch, sight, hearing, 
smell, taste. Educational programs today 
are enhanced by scientific development in 
the field of audio-visual aids for the sighted, 
and by audio-tactile aids for the blind. 

In educational programs for the sighted, 
seeing and hearing are the chief avenues of 
learning. In educational programs for the 
blind the senses of touch, hearing, smell 
and taste must compensate for the very im- 
portant missing sense, sight. Without suf- 
ficeent sight to employ the ordinary tools of 
learning the blind child must depend on 
other senses to make contact with his en- 
vironment. The use of methods involving 
the senses of touch and hearing are impor- 
tant features in his education. 


TEACHING BY TOUCH 


The teaching of Braille reading and 
writing is an example of the use of tactile 
methods. The blind child’s fingers must 
serve not only as fingers, but as eyes. With 
continued practice his fingers become very 
sensitive and he learns to make fine dis- 
criminations. 


“SEEING” FILMS 


The blind child’s ears must serve him 
well. Understanding of his environment is 
fostered through the oral interpretation of 
others. Children in Braille classes, for ex- 
ample, are taken to audio-visual programs 
in the school, including the showing of 
sound films. The teacher briefs the children 
on what to expect, orientates them regard- 
ing the background of the film to be seen, 
endeavors to relate the subject to the chil- 
dren’s past experience and, if necessary, 
stands by to explain the picture as it is 
shown. This is very similar to the procedure 
employed when blind children are taken to 
the cireus or rodeo. 


CONCRETE EXPERIENCE 


A verbal description of objects is, how- 
ever, not enough. The blind child must be 
supplied with’ concrete experiences of ob- 
jects and situations in his environment. As 
far as possible he must have first-hand con- 
tact with an object or the model of an ob- 
ject so he can gain actual knowledge of 
its form, size, smell, and other qualities. 
A sighted child can gain adequate knowl- 
edge of common objects through the mate- 


By EDWARD H. BURKE 


Guidance Counselor for the Visually Handicapped, 
N.Y.C, Board of Education 


A B.A. of City College, M.A. of N.Y.U., 
Mr. Burke organized a guidance pro- 
gram when teaching special classes at 
P.S. 10, Brooklyn . . . conducted a.v. in- 
service courses for teachers . . . was dis- 
trict guidance coordinator 1949-52... 


rial process of seeing, whereas the blind 
child must be given countless opportunities 
for direct contact. Only insofar as he is 
permitted an abundance of concrete experi- 
ences will the blind child interpret intelli- 
gently the world in which he lives. He is also 
taught to make maximum use of his sense 
of hearing in activities associated with the 
radio, phonograph, tape recorder, and the 
Talking Book. 


THE TALKING BOOK 


The Talking Book is one of the most im- 
portant auditory aids used by blind stu- 
dents. It consists of a machine whose turn- 
table is so constructed as to move more 


‘slowly than that of the ordinary record 


player. Each record plays for a half hour, 
and the reading is done at average speed. 
Books of a fictional nature, biographies, 
plays, ete. are recorded by professional 
readers. All Talking Books are an exact 
copy of their printed counterparts. Talking 
Books for children are often illustrated by 
sound effects to make the reading more 
lively and interesting, in the way that 
pictures do, for sighted children. 


TAPE RECORDER USE 


Another auditory device which is gain- 
ing in importance, in the education of the 
blind as in the education of the sighted, is 
the tape recorder. These are not only valu- 
able tools but they are also practical and 
economical, since the tapes can easily be 
erased and used again and again. Classes 
equipped with a machine and a basic supply 
of tapes are able to make and use a large 
number of recordings in highly flexible 
ways, as analysis and diagnosis of speech, 
recording of radio programs for future 


use, providing materials for study, record- . 


ing broadcasts of historic events, forums, 
interviews, dramatizations, ete. The tape 
recorder is also extremely valuable for pre- 
serving material to share with other teach- 


This department is conducted by the 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, 
affiliated with The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 


Voi. XIV, No. 4—1954 


(Top to bottom) Blind child learning to use arith- 

metic slates . . . “Seeing” the world through the 

fingertips. . . . Activities are carefully planned in 

sight conservation classes . . . (courtesy N.Y.C. 
public schools) . . . 


ers and pupils, thus saving hours of precious 
time. 


RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 


The radio too is a teaching device of 
great importance in achieving th goals of 
education with the sightless. An educational 
broadcast service, such as that provided 
by the New York City Board of Education 
Station WNYE, is of great value in stimu- 
lating and enriching classroom instruction, 
complementing the work of the teacher with 
methods and materials not otherwise avail- 
able. It also affords children experiences 
which improve communication skills and 
contribute to personal and social growth. 

The phonograph is another auditory aid 
used extensively in instructing blind stu- 
dents. Many phonographs are equipped for 
multiple sets of earphones, permitting sev- 
eral pupils to listen while other studens are 
engaged in other activities. 

These sensory aids do not and cannot re- 
place other proven teaching devices. They 
are of value only insofar as they enrich 
instruction by adding to the understanding 
of abstractions. 
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PUSH-BUTTON 
ROJECTION 
with VU-LYTE 


THE VU-LYTE Opaque Projector is so easy to use. Simply insert the original copy, flick the switch. 
And there on the screen is a perfect reproduction of the original... in true colors... hi 
every word, every letter clear and sharp. 


THE VU-LYTE projects anything ... pictures, books, maps, solid objects, diagrams, ei 
magazine clippings, homework papers. ie 
THE VU-LYTE projects the facts so they're remembered! VU-LYTE gets your ideas across—fast¥? pa 


VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Teaching potential. 
THE VU-LYTE Price: Model 3001, $235.00 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


If you are interested in quicker better teaching methods, ~ 
write for a Free Demonstration, to be given at your 
convenience. No cost, no obligation. 


DEPT. F © CHARLES COMPANY © 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8,N.J. 
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BRAQUE 


ROM the work of the famous contem- 

porary French artist this film recreates 
not only the personality and philosophy of 
the man himself but of modern art. Pro- 
duced in France, it has an English sound 
track read by Hurd Hatfield, who brings 
much to the reading. As the narrator points 
out, whether Braque is carving, drawing or 
painting, he gives the deep impression of 
being a philosopher, a man truly ‘‘in tune 
with nature,’’ not an imitator of it. An 
especially interesting shot shows Braque 
drawing on a piece of glass placed between 
him and the camera, allowing the viewer 
an opportunity to see his powerful line 
developing dramatically into a picture. Ex- 
citing also are some wonderful closeup shots 
of the sensitive face of the artist while at 
work, Another memorable sequence is of 
Braque strolling on the Normandy beach 
outside his studio and selecting some white 
stones, from which he carves two heads and 
places them together to form a complete 
piece — a man and woman, representing 
mankind. This artist’s sensitivity, imagina- 


FRANCE 


VARLEY © CANADA 


OW past 70, the Canadian artist 
Frederick Varley, in his face as in 
his paintings reflects the conflicting trends 
of the troubled 20th century. The prevailing 
mood of this film, first released in May 1953, 
is analytical, even somewhat somber. Var- 
ley’s brush depicted the horrors of both 
World Wars with a fierceness that demands 
to know ‘‘that’s the good of it all?’’ His 
sensitive reactions to the world are evident, 
on the other hand and in another mood, in 
eanvasses reflecting his emotional response 
to the beauties of the Canadian landscape 
and its wonders, particularly as seen on the 
majestic Pacific coast, and in the strangely 
beautiful Georgian Bay area made famous 
by the Canadian Group of Seven, which 
numbered Varley as one of its outstanding 
members. 

The painter is informally and pleasantly 
introduced as he obtains a ‘‘lift’’ back to 
his studio in Toronto, after a sketching trip 
in the country. There are other intimate in- 
cidents, revelatory of the man as well as the 
artist. In both roles Frederick Varley de- 
serves to be known to a wider audience. 


16 mins., b&w and color. Available for 
sale and rent from National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


By BERTHA LANDERS 


tion and inventiveness have enabled him to 
run the entire gamut of human emotions and 
the film does an unusual job of telling his 
story. Every detail is meaningful. Though 
the photography at times leaves something 
to be desired, it is the overall story which 
is important. This is a film to be added to 
the list of subjects that help interpret mod- 
ern art to the bewildered public. 


18 mins., b&w. For rent $10, sale $100 


from Film Images Inc., 18 East 60th 
St., N.Y.C. 22. 


HENRY MOORE © BRITAIN 


OT to be confused with another film 

about Henry Moore produced in the 
U.S. and reviewed in Film News of May 
1948, this presentation of England’s distin- 
guished contemporary sculptor is set in his 
country studio. Written, produced and di- 
rected by John Reed with the close coopera- 
tion of Henry Moore, the artist himself ap- 
pears to state his own philosophy, that ‘‘art 
is the expression of imagination and not the 
imitation of life.’’ As he demonstrates the 
various materials he works with we see the 
strength of his hands with tools. From early 
examples of his work we learn that he was 
fourteen years of age when he made up his 
mind to be a sculptor and that his early 


BERTHA LANDERS, currently Director of the Art, Music and Film Department of the Kansas City 
Public Library, is a pioneer of the art film in the public library. She is also an artist whose work 
has been exhibited in many print shows, and at the National Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
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IWLING PICTURES 


HERE ARE TWO 

FINE MOTIVATION FILMS: 

“The Backyard Artist” — 
boys and birds and colored 
pictures. 

“Microscopic Wonders in Water’’—some strange 
and interesting things. 


1056 S. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
Los Angeles 35, California 


A new approach to the subject of 
nutrition and vitality: 


THE STORY OF CHLOROPHYLL 
and its main source, the wonderful 
ALFALFA plant. 

A marvelous symphony of colors on a 
highly scientific subject, 


GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTION INC. 
1921 Hillhurst Avenue 
Hollywood 27, Calfornia 


2 NEW 
CATALOGUES 
Sales Catalogue 
Rental Catalogue 
INTERNATIONAL 


FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


HENRY MOORE 
(Continued) 


reading of Roger Fry greatly influenced him 
toward appreciation of the beauty in primi- 
tive art. The British Museum with its many 
examples of primitive art was also a place 
of study for Moore. 

The application of Moore’s philosophy of 
art to the contemporary scene is shown in 
his powerful shelter drawings, made during 
the air raids on London in World War II. 
The latter part of the film is devoted to the 
step-by-step process of creating the bronze 
Woman, commissioned for the 1951 Festival 
of Britain. This is interesting for the art 
student but could be tedious for the general 
viewer. For those too who know the vitality 
of Moore’s work, his sharp eye, inquiring 
mind and awareness of form, there is some 
disappointment in this film’s lack of stimula- 
tion. The sequences in which he himself is 
shown are notable. But one might wish more 
footage had been devoted to the artist at 
work in his studio and to his wonderful 
drawings. Some difficulty is experienced too 
with the British commentary. We understand 
that this film was made specifically for tele- 
vision, which would explain many of its 
shortcomings. It is still sufficiently outstand- 
ing, however, to have been named second 
place winner in the 1954 Golden Reels 
Festival awards. 


26 mins., b&w. Produced by John Reed 

for the British Broadcasting Co.-TV, 

London. For sale at $75, rent $3.75, 

from British Information Services, 30 
' Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 
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PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


Betty’s ways and friends worry her father . . . 


CITY STORY 


eo the deteriorating blocks of the 
‘‘inner city’’ that blighted portion of 
most large American communities lying be- 
tween the rich, towering inner business sec- 
tion and the more open spaces of residen- 
tial suburbs, pour the masses of the dis- 
possessed, the alien, and the unattached. 
If it has been, as is often the case, a once 
wealthy area, there are few of the normal 
social services, only scattered playgrounds, 
and now—an appalling need. Such an area 
swarms with children, many from homes 
where both parents are employed, leaving 
their youngsters alone on the streets for 
hours after the schools are closed. It is 
an area of high rent, in comparison with the 
value received; of overcrowding; of in- 
adequate housekeeping facilities; and, fre- 
quently,’ of dangerous ill-disrepair. 

It was once considered wise churchman- 
ship, when an area had changed so that a 
congregation’s normal constituency no long- 
er surrounded the building, to sell out, seek 
more promising residential sections, and 
leave the abandoned area to the mercy of 
whatever forces moved in to take over. This 
is the problem facing Pastor John MeWil- 
liams and his congregation in City Story. 
But, as the film points out, the church is 
re-discovering ‘‘the inner city.’’ Individual 
denominations, along with civic-minded 
groups operating locally, have been calling 
attention to needs and working to alleviate 
physically bad conditions. Organized Pro- 
testantism during the coming year and 
through the National Council of Churches 
is turning its own kind of spotlight on ‘‘the 
inner city,’’ and this pilot film pictures how 
Pastor McWilliams’ church under his lead- 
ership takes up its burden, instead of sell- 
ing out. It shows the transformation in the 
lives of prominent members as they find 
real religion and overcome their fear that 
‘*undesirable elements’’ will take over the 
congregation. It tells the human interest 
story of the Bates family, and especially of 
Betty Bates with whom the picture begins 
and ends. 
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RELIGIOUS 


By REV. THEODORE MILLER 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


EVERENT treatment has been given 
the great classic in this set of five 
filmstrips. The incidents that carry the 
story along have been chosen with consider- 
able discrimination and, even if one has not 
read the Bunyan original, the values in this 
fine allegory can still be appreciated. The 
commentary contains well chosen quotations 
from the original. The art work, in color, 
is striking and distinctive. The utilization 
material, in the form of an excellent Man- 
ual and Leaders’ Guide, is most helpful. 
The interpretation of life that Bunyan 
recorded is so universal that its message is, 
and probably always will be, timely. The 
use of this filmstrip, however, will be limited 
to those groups which take seriously the 
basic ideas of sin and salvation that make 
up the Christian Gospel. Moreover, the 
teacher or leader in charge of showing this 
subject must be prepared to do considerable 


(Continued on page 9) 


CITY STORY (Continued) 


The format of the film is that of a story 
told by the pastor, an ex-chaplain, in his 
endeavor to swing a business meeting to 
the adoption of his forward-looking but un- 
conventional program. The point is made 
that, to a needy community, the church is 
like the lifeboat the pastor tells about, 
which lay all the night only a hundred 
yards away but unseen under the cover of 
darkness while seven men from a torpedoed 
ship drop away one by one from the 
overcrowded life-raft, and perish needlessly. 

The religious motion picture has come 
far. Gone are the long prayers and sermon 
extracts that marked earlier films. But City 
Story, for all its good points, completely 
omits any reference to the problems caused 
by the mixing of races in this 20th century 
melting pot. Since this is a real problem 
in most areas of the inner city, its omission 
throws the picture out of perspective. It 
does introduce great discussion possibilities, 
however, and is evidence of the contempo- 
rary trend toward realism in its frank ad- 
mission of the cost background of the type 
of program it advocates. Pastor McWilliams 
has faith that the Home Mission Board will 
rescue his church and its program, that the 
financial extremity is a ‘‘hump’’ and not a 
steep incline of steadily mounting deficit. 
Whether or not his faith is justified this 
film leaves it to the public to aetermine. 


44 mins., b&w. Produced by Paul F. 
Heard Inc. for the Joint Commission 
on Missionary Education, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. For rent at $12 from the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the 
N.C.C.C., 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1. 


The American evangelist Billy Graham spoke to 
2 million persons on a recent 5-month tour of 
Britain and Western Europe . . . 


THE HOUR OF DECISION 


RIGINALLY a series of television 

programs, the 13 titles in the pro- 
gram have now been made available for 
nontheatrical use by the world-famous evan- 
gelist, Billy Graham. There is also a Christ- 
mas presentation. 

Each of the filmed programs opens with 
stirring music, and a brief introduction by 
Billy Graham, delivered against the infor- 
mal background of a comfortable living 
room, The sermonette is in his characteris- 
tically vigorous and rapid-fire speech, its 
material is lucid, and simply yet forcefully 
delivered. The sermonette ends with a plea 
for personal commitment, and a brief prayer. 
Each program is also closed as well as in- 
troduced with religious music by the team 
of Cliff Barrows, George Beverly Shea, Ted 
Smith at the piano and Paul Mickelson at 
the organ. The whole atmosphere is friendly, 
informal, deliberately unecclesiastical. The 
men wear comfortable sports clothes and 
act their parts against attractive, appropri- 
ate backgrounds. For example, the program 
Storms or Lire places its introductory 
music against a lighthouse setting, and 
Lost! is set against a sun-dappled forest 
pathway. 

Other titles are: LONELINESS; HAPPINESS 
(with Redd Harper as guest); Signs, WoN- 
DERS, MIRACLES; THE CHALLENGE OF MIS- 
sions (Mrs. Graham, guest); THINGS GoD 
Cannot Do; IN THE BEGINNING; WHAT’S 
Your Excuse?; WuHy Go To CHURCH?; 
Gop’s SEARCH; SHORT BEDS AND NARROW 
COVERS; MARRIAGE (Cindy Walker, guest). 
The Christmas film is titled MYSTERY OF 
BETHLEHEM. 

Each program, 20 mins., b&w. For rent 

individually at $12.50, or in ‘‘economy 

packages’’ from Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Films Inc., 2627 Connecticut 

Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


FILM NEWS 
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NTERCULTURAL 


By JULIUS SCHATZ, 


Board of Review, National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


4TH ANNUAL MEETING AND WORKSHOP OF NCJAVM 
ANNOUNCES JEWISH AUDIO-VISUAL AWARDS 


ORE than 100 persons representing 

over 30 national Jewish agencies, 
organizations and religious bodies attended 
the all-day session of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting and Workshop of the National 
Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 
held in New York City recently. There 
were also present many principals and teach- 
ers connected with institutions of Jewish 
education. 


Louis M. Zimmerman, educational field 
representative of the N. Y. State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, addressed the 
opening plenary session, and illustrated his 
talk with examples of how carefully selected 
films and filmstrips could be successfully 
adapted, developed and utilized in educa- 
tional and program work. The session then 
broke up into four workshop institutes: 


WORKSHOP INSTITUTES 


(1) Setting Up and Conducting a Success- 
ful Audio-Visual Program in a Religious 
School (discussion leader, Mrs. Rae Brag- 
man, Principal, Temple Israel Religious 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y.; chairman, Dr. 
Michael Alper, Hebrew Union College—Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion). . . . (2) The 
Use of Films with Youth and Adult Groups 
(Chairman, Dr. Alfred Jospe, Hillel Foun- 
dation at American Universities; discussion 
leader, Herbert Jaffa, Assoc. Dir., A-V 
Dept., Anti-Defamation League of B/’nai 
B’rith). . . . (3) The Use of A-V Aids in 
Tereentary Programs (chairman, Hyman B. 
Bass, Congress for Jewish Culture; dis- 
cussion leader, Samuel Grand, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. . .. (4) 
Recordings as an Aid in Formal and In- 
formal Education (chairman, Julius Schatz, 
American Jewish Congress; discussion leader 
Lea M. Jaffe, Consultant on Programming 
with the Arts, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, and exec. sec. National Jewish Music 
Council). 

Although the time allotted was—in the 
concensus of opinion—too brief, these work- 
shops were stimulating and provocative. 
Summaries of the highlights of each of the 
sessions are available upon request from 
Dr. Zalmen Slesinger, Dir., National Coun- 
cil on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials, 1776 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 


The plenary session in the afternoon heard 
a report by Mr. Julius Schatz, chairman of 
the nominating committee, and the slate as 
submitted was adopted unanimously. Dr. 
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_interest and content. 


Albert P. Schoolman of the American Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Education was reelected 
as chairman of the National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials. An execu- 
tive committee and a board of review were 
also elected. The meeting concluded with 
remarks by Dr. Schoolman and by Mr. 
Harry Starr, president of the American 
Assoe. for Jewish Education. Mr. Starr 
emphasized the traditional and _ historical 
role of audio-visual symbols and materials 
in the lives of the Jewish people. 


THE AWARD SESSION 


Mr. Harry Brandt, noted theater owner, 
producer and distributor, presented the 
awards to the winning films and filmstrips 
of those released during 1953. IsAac AND 
Resecca (Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations) was declared to be the out- 
standing 16mm educational film of Jewish 
THE KING’s HUNCH- 
BACK—produced by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Co. and shown as a television 
presentation on the FRONTIERS OF FAITH 
program—was given an award as the out- 
standing kinescope film on a Jewish subject. 
JupAH TouRO, porduced by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, was chosen 
as the outstanding filmstrip of Jewish in- 
terest and content. 

Honorable mention was given to the film- 
strips CEREMONIAL OBJECTS OF JUDAISM 
(Alexark and Norsim, Los Angeles, Calif.), 
and TORAH IN JEWISH LIFE (Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee, N.Y.C.). 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 8) 


reading, pondering and other preparatory 
work as this subject can only have real 
value if its allegory is made meaningful in 
contemporary terms. 

The five parts of the series are: FRoM 
THE CITY OF DESTRUCTION TO THE CROSS; 


FROM THE CROSS TO THE CONFLICT; THE © 


VALLEY OF THE SHADOW TO THE MARTYyR- 
DOM OF THE FAITHFUL; THE KING’s HIGH- 
WAY; ONWARD TO THE CELESTIAL CITY. 


25 frames each, color. Singly, $4; 


Leader’s Guide $1. Complete: $20. Pro- 
duced by Visual Education Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. U.S. distributor: World 
Colorventure Productions Inc., 6925 S. 
Jeffery Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music 
of over 150 cultures; recorded on location 
by native orchestras and vocal groups; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by exten- 
Sive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities. . . . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 

series for children. ANTHOLOGY of 

AZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
NTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE AND LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES. 

Many of the issues are original recordings 
on HIGH FIDELITY — 40-18,000 cycles. 
ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaran- 
teed for quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? || 


efrona 
All page Cement! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Low priced 3 speed Record Players 
AUDIO — 
Catalog MASTER 


17 East 45th St., New York City 17 


CC 
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THE CARE & ENJOYMENT 
OF RECORDINGS AND 
PHONOGRAPHS 


by KARL A. BARLEBEN 
Record Review Editor, Film News 


Covers the entire field in non-tech- 
nical language and includes spe- 
cial chapters on tape recorders and 
high fidelity. 

The use of recordings and tape re- 
corders in education, religion and 
industry is stressed, making the in- 
formation of particular significance 
to these fields. 

Now available at all record, music, 
book, camera, radio and depart- 
ment stores at 


$1.95 


Fully illustrated. 128 pages. 


TYDINGS: 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
64 WEST PARK AVENUE 
long Beach, New York 
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CLASSROOM and COMMUNITY 


BEGINNING TO DATE 


POSTER announcing the first school 

dance ‘‘with dates’’ causes excite- 
ment and apprehension among the typical 
teenagers of this school. As a group of 
boys tease one of their number who admits 
he is afraid of asking a girl to the party, 
the athletic coach happens onto the scene 
and compares the difficulty of facing new 
social situations to the feeling experienced 
before the first plunge off the high dive. 
Thus challenged, reluctance on the part of 
the boys is overcome and several are seen 
making their dates. The film also contains 
other instruction, from both the boy’s and 
the girl’s point of view, on the right ways 
of getting into the social swim. The in- 
struction, as here given, is painless and 


helpful. Natural situations are presented 
with which teenagers can identify. A par- 
ticularly interesting incident concerns the 
short boy who bravely invites a girl taller 
than himself, and does a very nice job of 
escorting her. Nothing is said about rela- 
tive sizes in the narrative, and the lesson is 
all the more effective for being entirely 
visual ind indirect. 

Another good feature of this film is its 
re-play of scenes, in which mistakes are 
corrected and easy, acceptable behavior pat- 
terns are neatly put over. How to meet 
your date’s parents, what to do at the party, 
what to talk about, when to leave, how to 
wind up the evening gracefully—these and 
more such problems are treated with a fine 
sense of consideration for the other fellow 
—and stressing consideration as being the 
basis for mannerliness. The teenagers to 
whom we showed this film expressed the 
hope that a followup movie for parents 
might be produced so that the kind of 
guidance given them in this one could be 
reinforced in the home. The same purpose 
might well be achieved by showing BEGIN- 
NING TO DATE at parent-teacher meetings. 


—AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN 


12 mins. b&w. Produced and for sale 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Wilmette, Ill. For rent from EBF local 
libraries. 


PETER AND THE 
WHIFFLEHOUND 


HE Whiffichound—the only one in cap- 

tivity, so we are told—is an elongated 
mutt with floppy ears, and eyes that light 
red for danger, green for safety. Peter, a 
little boy on his way to a birthday party, 
has been warned by his mother to walk 
carefully. So far so good. But onto the 
seene stalks Danger, a sinister, sadistic, red- 
cloaked devil, and all the way to that party 
he entices Peter into hair-raising experi- 
ences, proving the Whifflehound’s electronic 
light system to be ineffective. In one scene 
Danger, in the disguise of an elderly woman, 
requests Peter’s help to cross a street and 
actually forces the boy to ignore the lights. 
In another scene Danger encourages Peter 
to hop onto a truck to save time, and the 
boy ends up at the city limits. The infer- 
ences to be drawn from these incidents 
would seem to be, that little boys should be 
suspicious of elderly ladies; and that the 
temptation of a free ride on a truck should 
be avoided because it might take them in 
the wrong direction. 

A beautifully produced puppet film in 
excellent color, PETER AND THE WHIFFLE- 
HOUND might serve as entertainment for 
children’s parties, if the antics of the devil 
Danger are not too frightening. As a les- 
son in safety, however, it makes us hope 
that the production talent here displayed 


(Continued, bottom of col. 3) 
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The U.S. Weather Bureau cooperated . . . 


HOW WEATHER IS FORECAST 


ECAUSE the topic of weather is de- 

veloped in the same way that a teacher 
would plan her lesson, this film—made in 
co-operation with the U.S. Weather Bureau 
—will be welcomed in the classroom. Stimu- 
lating questions and fine photography cap- 
ture the viewer’s interest immediately. We 
see examples of ordinary weather and of 
extraordinary weather. We see weather sta- 
tions, get acquainted with the instruments, 
and learn how observers throughout the 
country record their observations. 

Weather signs that are familiar to every 
child are included, as the way the flag flies, 
or the smoke drifts, how choppy the surface 
of a lake is, or how high the clouds are. 


(Continued on page 19) 


WONDERS OF 
PLANT GROWTH 


N its basic structure this is a simple 

presentation of an elementary school girl 
and her brother, doing at home some ex- 
periments obviously learned at school, and 
proving that plants can be grown from their 
various parts. What distinguishes it chiefly 
is the intangible but wonderful quality of 
sincere enthusiasm which sparkles through 
it. The highly popular and inherently dra- 
matic device of time lapse photography also 
adds interest. This film makes it clear, as 
some do not, that the rapid plant growth 
seen on the screen actually takes a long 
time. The time lapse scenes are not just 
cut in, they are explained in. This intelli- 
gent use of the technique, plus the great 
interest of the children seen on the screen, 
and the overall atmosphere that there is 
wonder in growth, make this an appealing 
picture for young audiences. Interest in 
nature study is motivated, and basic facts 
about plant growth are presented. Above 
all, the producers seem to consider children 
as complete beings, not just as ‘‘little 
minds’’ to be cultivated. Elementary school 
students will respond to this approach. 


—GRACE GOODMAN 


10 mins. Produced and for sale by 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 
N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
Color $100; b&w $50. For rent from 
local libraries. 


PETER (Continued) 


will be applied to developing ideas that will 
incorporate not only imagination, but care- 
ful consideration of the purpose and the 
effects of a film. Business and industry 
have released some excellent and imagina 
tive motion pictures in the cause of safety. 
But in PETER AND THE WHIFFLEHOUND 
imagination seems to have run away with 
the producers. The fact that this film was 
awarded a plaque in the ‘‘Traffic and 
Transportation’’ category by the National 
Committee on Films for Safety would seem 
to indicate, however, that the opinion of 
this reviewer is not unanimously entertained. 

—G.G. 


10 mins., color. Produced by Dekko 
Film Productions Inc., Boston. For 
loan, without charge, also for tv, 
apply Public Relations Dept., Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., 175 Berkeley 
St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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GOLDEN REEL 
REGULATIONS 


LANS are now being formulated for the 

second Golden Reel Film Festival, to be 
held again in Chicago in April (1955) under 
the sponsorship of the Film Council of 
America. 

The Golden Reel Film Festival—held under 
the canopy, so to speak, of the American 
Film Assembly—may be described as the 
competitive aspect of the A.F.A. The pur- 
pose of the American Film Assembly, as 
officially stated, is to further the develop- 
ment and use of the 16mm film as a means 
of communicating facts and ideas. The 
Golden Reel and other awards (i.e. Certifi- 
cates, of Acceptance and Merit), are pre- 
sented ‘‘to symbolize appreciation of prog- 
ress already made and expectation of future 
progress in this field.’’ To this end, the 
Film Council of America invites producers, 
sponsors and distributors to submit their 
best current nontheatrical films to selected 
professional juries. 

Expanding an idea expressed during the 
American Film Assembly of 1954, the Film 
Council of America, sponsor of the under- 
taking, has been holding regional meetings 
—in Los Angeles, New York City, and Evan- 
ston (Illinois)—of individuals with an ex- 
pressed interest in 16mm, and of industry 
and organizational representatives. Con- 
ducted by FCA staff members, the purpose 
of these meetings was to pool ideas for the 
correction of matters criticized in connec- 
tion with the first Golden Reel festival, and 
for expansion of the project. It is also pro- 
posed to hold an open meeting about the 
AFA program on August 1 in Chicago, dur- 
ing the progress there of the industry’s 


.annual audio-visual convention. The Regu- 


lations and Procedures formulated on the 
basis of the three regional] Planning Com- 
mittee meetings will be further considered 
then, before being given final form. Dis- 
cussion will be on the basis of the proposals 
set out as follows: 


SELECTION 


Competition for the Golden Reel Awards 
will proceed in two stages: (1) considera- 
tion of all entries by pre-screening commit- 
tees which will select the films to be shown 
within the time limitations of the American 
Film Assembly; and (2) judging of the 
selected films at the Assembly by Festival 
juries. 

For administrative and budgetary reasons 
the Film Council of America intends to con- 
duct the pre-screening operations in the 
Chicago area, inviting mainly residents of 
this area to serve on the pre-screening com- 
mittees. These will be composed of at least 
six persons for each category, and these six 
shall be actively engaged or experienced in 
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the utilization, production, or the criticism, 
programming or distribution of the 16mm 
film; and at least one member of each com- 
mittee shall qualify as a specialist in the 
subject matter of the category under con- 
sideration. The pre-screening committee will 
also consider the category designations re- 
quested by the entrants, and will recommend 
re-classification if two-thirds of its members 
consider this to be desirable. On the sug- 
gestion of the Midwest Planning Committee 
meeting at Evanston, the provision has been 
incorporated in the draft Regulations and 
Procedures, for a Certificate of Acceptance 
to be given to all the films accepted by pre- 
screening committees for festival competi- 
tion. The possible collaboration of local 
film councils in pre-screening, also suggested 
at Evanston, has not been mentioned in the 
draft, but the Film Council of America is 
understood to be working on a practicable 
method of achieving this collaboration. 


JUDGING 


Festival juries will consist of at least ten 
persons, to be chosen well in advance of the 
Assembly by the Board of Directors of the 
FCA on the basis of experience and wide 
acquaintance in the 16mm field. No member 
of the FCA staff will be on this committee 
and the 1954 provision which permitted reg- 
istrants to volunteer as judges is being 
eliminated. It has also been stipulated for 
1955 that no representative of a producing 
organization having a film entered in a 
category may act as a judge in that classi- 
fication. 

‘Accomplishment of purpose’’ has been 
decided upon as the best basis for judgment, 
and judges will be briefed on such contribut- 
ing factors as difficulty of theme, integrity 
of content, assumptions concerning intended 
audiences, and technical quality. Again this 
year, entrants will provide their own state- 
ments of purpose but, as these were fre- 
quently inadequate or inappropriate in the 
1954 competition, an outline to be followed 
will be enclosed by the FCA with the official 
Entry Form. Certificates of the Golden Reel 
Award will be presented to those involved 
in the production, sponsorship or distribu- 
tion of the film. The Award itself will be 
presented to the entrant of the winner. 


ENTRY AND ELIGIBILITY 


Entries, on the official form, are to be 
postmarked no later than midnight of Janu- 
ary 15, 1955. To be eligible a film must be 
on 16mm safety stock and must have been 
released in that form for distribution to 
nontheatrical audiences in the United States 


(Continued on page 15) 


CATEGORIES 


Category headings and subheadings are 
being edited for textural accuracy and 
logic. Their subject matter will not be 
changed further, however, unless a con- 
siderable number of amendments are 
proposed 


1. 


| 
. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


AGRICULTURE — crops and 
cropping praetices; farm life 
and organizations; livestock and 
ranching; machinery and equip- 
ment; marketing, distribution 
and finance; pests, weeds and 
hazards; soil conservation and 
irrigation. 

CHILD CARE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERN- 
MENT —citizenship; community 
planning and political action; 
community services; driver edu- 
cation; governmental processes 
(democracy in action); leader- 
ship training. 

CRAFTS 

CURRICULUM FILMS — pri- 
mary, intermediate 
CURRICULUM FILMS— jr. and 
sr. h.s. language skills, literature, 
arts, crafts 

CURRICULUM FILMS—)jr. and 
sr. h.s. social sciences, history, 
geography 
CURRICULUM FILMS— jr. and 
sr. h.s. natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, technology 

ECONOMIC AND CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


. FILM AS ART (subheadings to 


be furnished by the New York 
Film Artists Society) 


. FILMS ON THE ARTS—archi- 


tecture, art education, graphic 
arts, painting and sculpture. 
TH AND HYGIENE — 
diseased, illnesses and treatment 
(for lay audiences only); first 
aid and life saving; foods and 
nutrition; hygiene and personal 
health; mental health; nursing; 
public health 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
HUMAN RELATIONS—family 
relationships, race and minority 
problems, youth service 
OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 
—employee training and saiety; 
manufacturing processes; sales- 
manship; supervision 
(Continued on page 21) 
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@ AGRICULTURE, NATURAL RESOURCES @ 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


ATEST release in the AMERICANS AT 
HoME series, this film is intended to 
show what modern U.S. farm life is really 
like, as opposed to prevalent notions, and 
to demonstrate how the introduction of ma- 
chinery into agricultural operations has cre- 
ated the 20th century farm revolution. These 
ends are achieved via the story of Tony, 
a city boy who takes a farm job with a 
Mr. Blacey for the summer, and passes 
through the first stage of callouses and back- 
ache to a real liking for the life. Mr. Blacey 
would be an inspiration to even a less im- 
aginative lad than Tony. By watching him 
Tony comes to realize how many kinds of 
work a farmer must be able to do, and how 
much he must know. Tony also learns, espe- 
cially in the wheat harvest season, that 
‘*being a farmer means helping and pro- 
tecting’’ the good things in nature and 
that, for the real farmer, his farm is as 
much a part of himself as his head and 
his heart. Top-notch photography, narra- 
tive and characterization give this film a 
wonderful inspirational quality that lingers. 
—ROHAMA LEE 


28 mins., color. Produced by MPO 
Productions, N.Y.C., for the Ford 
Motor Co., 16400 Mich. Ave. 


@ HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY @ 


THE AMERICAN ROAD 


ENRY FORD ’s life story is basic to 

this film, and the late Mr. Ford is shown 
from time to time in his family circle or 
with such notable friends as Thomas Edison 
and John Burroughs. But thanks are due the 
producer and sponsor for properly relating 
the Ford success saga with the overall pic- 
ture of the era which mass production and 
the motor car helped introduce and to which 
they gave impetus. The American road is 
here presented in warm human terms, not 
simply as a way of transportation but as a 
way of life. The method is a delightful blend- 
ing of wonderful old newsreel footage with 
contemporary material, The accent is on peo- 
ple. And it is incredible how much material 
there is in this splendid picture, how lucidly 
the material is arranged, what a tremendous 
story it tells so thoroughly yet so entertain- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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@ GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL @ 


LAND OF THE LONG DAY 


EMINISCENT of Flaherty’s classic 
F NANOOK OF THE NorTH, this contem- 
porary record of the Eskimo, written and 
directed during 15 months in the Arctic by 
Canada’s Douglas Wilkinson, is character- 
ized by the same fascination with the Eski- 
mo’s proud, strong, goodhumored way of 
life. Because it is in color, LAND OF THE 
Lone Day spends more time on scenic effects 
than NANOOoK, and modern equipment has 
made it possible to do more in the record- 
ing of natural sound—as, a child humming 
an Eskimo song, and native speech in the 
family circle. LAND, like NANOOK, does not 
show that the Eskimos have a religion, that 
they are not illiterate, that they do this 
or that about sickness, marriage, death. But 
in its chronicling of seasonal activities and 
of the changing seasons themselves, it is 
warm, human, beautiful. —R.L. 


38 mins., color. For rent or sale from 
the National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y. 20. 


@ HOME AND FAMILY @ 


THE FRUSTRATING FOURS 
AND THE FASCINATING FIVES 


HIS third film in the AGEs aNp StTaGEs 

series follows the zigzag course of a 
lad named Roddy through the four and five 
year old behavior stages. This is an age 
that runs the gamut; and Roddy at home, in 
nursery school, on the street, on a visit, at 
the workbench, and in relation to a girl 
cousin all make for amusing and interesting 
cinematic incident. Particularly significant 
is Roddy’s first contact with death when he 
finds his pet canary lifeless. . . . There are 
social patterns somewhat different from 
those of the U.S.—as, ‘‘tea’’ at grand- 
mother’s. But the overall tone of the ma- 
terial and its handling are generally accept- 
able. Where questionable, they provoke 
healthy discussion among both parents and 
teachers. —R.L. 


22 mins., b&w. Produced by Crawley 
Films Ltd. for the National Film Board 
of Canada. For sale from McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36. 


To provide American film enthusiasts with 
Film Council of America sponsored the first 
by some 600 people from all parts of the U 


was highlighted by the Golden Reel Film Festival 
over 400 titles released in 1953, submitted by 2Bro 
was shown to 139 judges in 12 categories. Theikd 
on these pages and on page 15. A list of “Rall 


about the Festival itself on pages 2 and 11. 


was of the tremendous richness there is in the 


human 


MARTIN AND GASTON 


HIS spontaneous, delightful fantasy 

tells its story through imaginative 
color drawings and cutouts cooperatively 
executed by the eight to ten year old 
pupils of a school near Paris. Their teacher, 
Mile. Lahalle, helped, and M. Henri Gruel, 
a photographer, had considerable to do 
with it too. But the elders wisely gave the 
wonderfully knowing children their way, 
and the story of MARTIN AND GASTON, two 
French boys on a sea voyage, is told with 
childlike directness, coupled with the detail 
all children observe, and both children and 
adults enjoy. 

When the good sailing ship 1’Aurore is 
finally overcome by a storm, much lightning 
and very big waves, Martin and Gaston dive 
overboard and swim bravely until washed 
ashore on a tropical island. They build a 
fire, and a house for shelter. They kill a 
wolf and a bear, and cook them. But in the 
night some fierce Indians and cannibals 
appear. They are about to cook the boys 
when a navy ship rescues them. There are 
more adventures, with a whale and a giant 
iceberg, on the way home. Arrived there 
at last, the intrepid adventurers are wel- 
comed with fireworks, a parade, many medals, 
and money. 

Arthur G. Brest, at one time a Hollywood 
actor, bought MarTIN AND GASTON from a 
Paris night club where, even without sound, 
it was an attraction. Wendy Toye’s charm- 
ing little-boy-voice narration was added in 
London; likewise emple Abady’s musical 
score performed under the baton of Muir 
Mathieson, conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. -—BERTHA LANDERS 


10 mins., color. For sale $100, rent 


$7.50 from Brandon Films Inc., 200 
West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
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@ RELIGION AND ETHICS @ 


FOR EVERY CHILD 


oe OPED in’’ to teach a class of junior 

boys and girls, Humphrey Wilcox 
learns the joy that comes in meeting the 
religious needs of youngsters. He stays with 
the class and grows along with its members 
in religious faith. 

There have been many attempts to inspire 
adults to teach in the church school but 
none so convincing as this one, released in 
connection with a nationwide program hay- 
ing as its goal: for every child, a faith in 
God. The life situations are beautifully por- 
trayed, and the youngsters’ point of view is 
presented with heart-searching clarity. Tech- 
nically too the film is well done and, all in 
all, ranks among the best religious films so 
far produced. —REV. T. E. MILLER 


29 mins., b&w (rental $8), color ($12). 
Produced by and available from the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, 220 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


Below: A IS FOR ATOM is reviewed on page 15 


©@- SAFETY @ 


FARM PETROLEUM SAFETY 


FIRE TRUCK, in a startling opening, 

invades an agricultural fair. It is part 
of a campaign to ‘‘make the farm a safe 
place to live and work’’—specifically in 
connection with the use of petroleum. An 
interesting demonstration of various petro- 
leum products, their usefulness and han- 
dling, includes an account by teen-age Jim 
Benson of the fire that destroyed their home 
and almost took the life of his mother, when 
she sought thoughtlessly to hurry the prep- 
aration of breakfast by pouring kerosine into 
the kitchen range. Excellent acting, direction 
and camerawork make for great dramatic 
impact in the re-enactment of that near-fatal 
morning. Sequences showing unsafe and safe 
ways are saved from being lectures by the 
excellent delivery and easy showmanship of 
the demonstrator who makes the point that 
petroleum is basic to modern farm life and 
that, like the motorcar, it can be used as a 
servant or a destroyer. 


—R.L. 


26 mins., color. Produced by Colburn 
Film Services Inc. for the Committee 
on Agriculture, American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 


© MEDICAL SCIENCES @ 
PATENT DUCTUS ARTERIOSUS 


HIS is an outstanding performance in 

film editing and production, as well as 
an unusual presentation of a clinical case 
ineluding diagnosis, surgical correction, and 
post-operative results. Excellent animation 
explains the abnormal changes and physi- 
ological factors which result in the clinical 
condition shown. Actual heart surgery is per- 
formed by Dr. George H. Humphreys II, 
Director of Surgical Service, Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, and Professor of 
Surgery, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. One of a series on cardio-vascular 
surgery approved by the American College 
of Surgeons, this film for obvious reasons is 
available to professional audiences only. 


—K.L. 
25 mins. color. Produced by Sturgis- 
Grant for E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 5th 


Ave., N.Y.C. 22. Free loan (to profes- 
sional audiences). 


@ SOCIOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL @ 


SKIPPY AND THE 3 R’S 


HEN Miss Temple discovers how 

much Skippy wants a bicycle she has 
found the key to teaching him to count and 
figure, read and write. Skippy gets his bike, 
in a way to delight all viewers. But even 
more important, he gets also within himself 
the feeling and need for learning. 

Showing the primary teacher at work, this 
fine film is obviously intended to explain 
modern education. It also helps the typical 
first-grader answer the perpetual home ques- 
tion: ‘‘What did you do in school today?’’ 
With good discussion geared to the local 
situation it will calm parents troubled be- 
cause Junior doesn’t get a hard-covered 
reader right away. But it should be ex- 
plained before or after the screening, how 
learning seems to take place so easily; other- 
wise laymen may get the feeling that school 
is a series of casual happenings instead of 
a program of carefully planned educative 
experiences designed to help the child learn 
happily. —AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN 


19 mins., color or b&w. Produced by 
J. P. Nicholson, Agrafilms Inc. For 
sale (b&w $75, color $170) from Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, 
NEA, 1101—16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


© TRAINING @ 
WORKING AND 
PLAYING TO HEALTH 


CTUALLY an orientation film, for 

there is no methodology in it, this is 
the screen record of a play worked out by 
an Iowa hospital to give its community an 
insight into modern treatment of mental ills 
and to erase ‘‘snake pit’’ ideas. All the 
parts are taken by hospital staff members, 
except for the ‘‘psychiatrist’’ who appears 
in the wings to explain each episode. Unless 
this framework is understood, the quasi- 
amateur status of the presentation tends to 
puzzle the viewer. —R.L. 


35 mins. Produced by Affiliated Film 
Producers Inc. for the Mental Health 
Film Board. Sponsored by the Illinois 
Dept. of Public Welfare. For sale $115 
from International Film Bureau Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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FOOD AS CHILDREN SEE IT 


m= More than 167,000 viewers have seen this 
film through direct distribution in the two 
years since it was made. An additional 5- 
million have seen it on tv. ‘‘ Rental’’ copies 
are free except for postage to civic, school 
and organizational groups, through General 
Mills Film Dept., Minneapolis, Minn. Pur- 
chase copies are $100, and more than 100 
have been sold. The film features a talk by 
a nationally known child feeding specialist. 
Its illustrations are designed to promote 
better nutrition and more enjoyable eating, 
with the child’s point of view uppermost. 
(18 mins., color). 


ART, MUSIC, DANCE 


a Grant Wood (14 mins., b&w), appropri- 
ately narrated in the mid-western accents 
of Henry Fonda, is a screen portrait of the 
self-taught Iowa artist who so individual- 
istically, with humor and satire, recorded 
the American scene. Among other titles in 
a series of 13 films on the lives and works 
of famous artists are VAN GocH, THE GLORY 
or Goya, MANET, ANTOINE WATTEAU, PAUL 
Gavein. All are for sale or rent from Pic- 
tura Films Corp., 2390 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


m Dance Routines—a series of 18 silent 
films with music and taps on a phonograph 
record—is for teachers. Proven routines, 
21 in all, are ranged from beginning 
through professional, and danced by Louis 
Da Pron (dancer, teacher, choreographer). 
For sale in both 8mm and 16mm from 
Better Dancing Inc., 5666 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


m= Dry Paper Modeling (18 mins., b&w, 
also color) stresses how-to-do-it and dem- 
onstrates the processes of creating figures 
with paper, paste, paint, and a few sim- 
ple tools. Some quick glimpses are mean- 
while given of creations by adults and 
children. For sale from Educational Ma- 
terials Services, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


= How To Make A Mask (10 mins., color 
and b&w) develops the four elementary 
steps in mask making. The mold is shaped, 
papier mache is placed over the mold, the 
mask is removed and painted, then deco- 
rated. Several different types of masks are 
shown and their uses suggested. Bailey 
Films Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. also lists How To Make A 
Puppet (12 mins., color and b&w) which 
details the manufacture of hand puppets. 
Out of plasticine, papier mache, paint and 
cloth, several varieties of puppets are 
fashioned, and viewers are motivated to 
proceed on their own. 


Page Fourteen 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, VOCATIONAL 


wu Office Courtesy: Meeting The Public 
(12 mins., color, b&w) describes itself. 
Office Teamwork (12 mins. also) drama- 
tizes situations in which working together 
is important, and reveals the effect of em- 
ployee attitudes on company morale and 
business returns. Actual office workers as 
well as film and television professionals 
appear in these productions, for sale from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 


= Mighty Miniatures (15 mins., color) de- 
scribes the manufacture and inspection of 
miniature bearings, and their application 
in precision mechanisms. It shows in de- 
tail how bearing rings are machined and 
polished and how the completed assembly 
is tested for concentricity, torque, ring 
diameter and other dimensions. Quality 
control and packaging methods are also 
presented. For loan (return transportation 
cost only) from Engineering Dept. Minia- 
ture Precision Bearings, Inc., Keene, N.H. 


ms Mechanical Engineering at Du Pont 
(22 mins., color) illustrates mechanical en- 
gineering graduates at work in various 
phases of this company’s operations. It 
also points out the fact that the chemical 
industry as a whole is dependent on the 
mechanical engineer for the design and 
development of new equipment and plant 
layouts. All action shots were taken in 
DuPont plants and laboratories. Free loan 
from Motion Picture Distribution Section, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


m= Mr. Groudling Takes to the Air (11 
mins.) tells an amusing story of a timid 
soul obliged to make a quick business trip 
on a large commercial plane. Inquire 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., 
N.Y.C. 18. 


w Nassau (12 mins., b&w) tours this At- 
lantic spa, pointing out its tourist attrac- 
tions and sport facilities. Basil Rathbone 
narrates. This film, along with Fiji; South- 
ern Cross Route; Tahiti On The Coral 
Route; and Britain’s Comet are available 
on free loan from British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp., 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. 


THE MAJESTIC VISITOR 


= The white ships of the Georgian Bay 
Line—the only passenger ships on the Great 
Lakes—are symbols of summer in Chicago, 
a port of call. This unpretentious but in- 
teresting ‘‘candid camera’’ presentation, 
from ashore and aboard, shows the SS. 
North American in the locks, turning in 
the narrow river, backing up it for five city 
blocks to load and unload passengers at its 
dock. An in-school social studies’ subject as 
well as of general and tv audience interest, 
this film is available without charge from 
Don Films, Box 1022, Oak Park, Ill. (10 
mins., b&w). —R.L. 


SPORTS 


m Racing Champions (25 mins., b&w) fea- 
tures the chills and spills of top racing 
drivers in action. Shown are such noted 
races as the Indianapolis, Southern ‘‘500,’’ 
Gold Cup Regatta and President Cup Race. 
Cleared for television. Free loan from Dy- 
namic Films Ine., 112 W. 89th St., N.Y.C. 


m= Modern Baseball (28 mins., color and 
b&w) defines the rules used by the much- 
maligned baseball umpire. Slow motion 
and animation demonstrates the calls on 
force plays, appeal plays, obstruction by 
fielder, interference with fielder and other 
touchy matters. Produced for the partici- 
pant and the spectator. Cleared for tele- 
vision. Available for return transportation 
east. from General Mills Film Library, 400 
Second Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LET’S BE AT HOME 
IN THE WATER 


m This easy-to-watch 10-minute film ade- 
quately does the indoctrination job for which 
it was intended. Stressing basic safety atti- 
tudes rather than do’s and don’ts, it aims 
to instil in children the idea that they can 
save their own lives by acceptance of the 
rules for playing safe in and on the water. 
At the same time and through the example 
of the city boy on vacation, it encourages 
fearful youngsters to learn how to handle 
themselves in the new element, to relax, and 
to have safe fun. For sale at $80 in color, 
$45 in b&w from Portafilms, Orchard Lake, 
Mich. Inquire re rental. —R.L. 
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@ SCIENCE © 


A IS FOR ATOM 


HOUGH intended, as one of an Excur- 

SION IN SCIENCE series, ‘‘to reach the 
broadest possible audience,’’ the rapid-fire 
pace of this film makes it more suited for 
eollege courses in advanced physics than for 
general school or public use. This is a pity, 
since a clear explanation of the subject is 
so much needed, and this is indeed a clear 
explanation, as those will vouch who have 
previous knowledge of atomic energy. It is 
well organized, thorough, imaginatively con- 
ceived, and explained in non-technical lan- 
guage. But for the uninitiate it provides 
not so much as a chink of thinking space 
in its solid-front wall of picture and narra- 
tive. The result is a tour de force of tech- 
nique, impressive for its brilliance and origi- 
nality, but not productive of the understand- 
ing the very same material would assuredly 
convey were it presented more slowly. 


20 mins., color. Produced by John 
Sutherland Productions Inc., Los An- 
geles. Sponsored by and available from 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


AMERICAN ROAD (from p. 12) 


ingly. An amazing kaleidoscope of the U.S. 
over the past half-century, THE AMERI- 
cAN Roap is a ‘‘must’’ for social studies 
classes on almost all levels, and for any 
type of community audience.— The last 
sequence of this film is in color. —R.L. 


45 mins., b&w. with color. Produced 
by MPO Productions Inc. Sponsored 
by and available from Ford Motor Co., 
Film Library, 16400 Michigan Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich. 


@ SALES PROMOTION @ 


QUALITY IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 


HE professional camera user, already 

acquainted with the general procedure 
of lens making, might prefer to know some- 
thing more about light transmission, sharp- 
ness of focus, the principles of things and 
their interrelationships. This film takes no 
position, other than that of demonstrating 
in detail the step-by-step, quality-controlled 
reliability of the Eastman Ektar lens. Its 
semi-technical approach is adequate, however, 
for advanced beginners, vocational schools, 
industrial showings, camera clubs, and the 
general public. As one might justifiably ex- 
pect, its photography is of superior quality 
in clearly defined color. Additionally, its 
narrative is unusually well paced, without 
either drag or hurry. Welcome no-speech 
moments are covered by a finely descriptive 
musical score. A _ particularly memorable 
sequence is that of 500 lenses being polished 
at once in a rythmic ballet of the machine. 
—LEROY SYLVERST 


30 mins., color. Produced by and avail- 
able without charge from Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


2nd GOLDEN REEL FESTIVAL 


during 1954, Also eligible are films re- 
leased originally on 35mm and also on 
16mm in 1954. A special category (No. 26) 
takes care of films initially released for 
theatrical distribution at any time previous, 
but not for nontheatrical use until 1954. 
‘*Release’’ meanwhile is interpreted to mean 
purchase, rental or loan, and entries may 
be made by the producer, sponsor or primary 
distributor. The entrant assumes repsonsi- 
bility for the approval of any and all other 
parties concerned; and as many films as 
desired may be entered, though no single 
film may be submitted in more than one 
category. Prints should not be submitted 
with the Entry Forms, but should be avail- 
able to the Film Council after January 20, 
1955 on request. 


GRF ARCHIVES PLANNED 


This year there is a non-returnable han- 
dling charge of $15 for films of 1080-feet 
or less (30 minutes), and $25 for films over 
30 minutes in length. The Film Council also 
hopes that the entrants of award-winning 
films will contribute a print of their entry 
‘through gift or permanent deposit’’ to 
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the Golden Reel Film Archives, recently es- 
tablished. In its memorandum of July 1 
on ‘‘Issues Developed in Consulting the 
Planning Committees on the Regulations and 
Procedures of the Golden Reel Film Festi- 
val’’, the FCA says: ‘‘ Possible future use 
of the archives cannot be foreseen in detail, 
but it can hardly be doubted that the whole 
16mm field will profit greatly from the ex- 
istence of such a collection’’, and that ‘‘in 
the course of time it will be of historical 
and research value to study the films which, 
year by year, win the Golden Reel Awards.’’ 

The provision is also included in the Reg- 
ulations and Procedures this year, ‘‘to avoid 
the necessity for special negotiations’’, that 
the 1955 Festival winners be shown in vari- 
ous parts of the country under the auspices 
of local film councils. There is no stipula- 
tion as to remuneration or none, in this 
connection. 


NOTE: Those desirous of further in- 
formation, or of adding their thinking 
to the pool before the sum is com- 
puted and the pattern set, are invited 
to address themselves to Dr. Paul A. 
Wagner, president, Film Council of 
America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 


. tember 15, 1954. Refer to this ad. 


Thomas J. Brandon 


presents 


GRAND REPERTORY 
of WORLD CINEMA 


Distinguished Additions in 16mm 
to the Brandon Library of 
International Film Classics 


and 


Worldwide Contemporary Features 


Marcel Pagnol’s famed trilogy 


FANNY MARIUS 
CESAR 


with Raimu, Fresnay, Charpin 
“All three films are superb!“— 
The New Yorker 


Marcel Carné’s memorable 


DROLE DE DRAME 


(Bizarre, Bizarre) 
the satirical farce, and 


LES VISITEURS DU 
SOIR 


(The Devil's Envoy) 
the magical medieval legend 


The World Acclaimed 
ETERNAL MASK 


Brilliant psychological drama made in 
Vienna 


Eisenstein’s classic 


BATTLESHIP 
POTEMKIN 


original picture with new musical sound 
track added; score by N. Kruikov 


a magnificent array of others including: 


De Sica’s BICYCLE THIEF; Bunuel’s YOUNG 
AND THE DAMNED; Bradley’s JULIUS CAE- 
SAR; Jacques Tati’s hilarious THE BIG DAY; 
Donskoi’s CHILDHOOD OF MAXIM GORKY; 
Oswald’s CAPTAIN FROM KOEPENICK; Rene 
Clair’s BEAUTY AND THE DEVIL; Colette’s 
original GIGI; Boulting’s THUNDER ROCK; 
Group 3’s HORSES MOUTH; THE PENNY- 
WHISTLE BLUES 


FREE . . . a limited number of the new 100 
page illustrated 1954-55 Catalog, to film so- 
cieties, college and adult groups, until Sep- 


BRANDON FILMS Inc. 
200 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Technical 


Talk 


HAT Industry is fast learning the 

value of the film and filmstrip, for 
training and for public relations, is attested 
by recent figures which indicate that the in- 
dustrial use of the film medium is greater 
than its school volume. But for the benefit 
of that segment of industry which is still 
not informed regarding film in its several 
forms, we have undertaken to examine and 
to set down the A, B, ©’s of a film program, 
beginning with consideration of: 


FILMSTRIPS 


Basically, both the filmstrip and the slide 
film are a series of still pictures projected a 
frame at a time by an easily portable 
projector. 

Filmstrips contain all their pictures in a 
sequence on one length of film, from 25 to 
120 frames in length, and standardized on 
35mm. They ean be color or black and 
white; they may be pictures only, with nar- 
rative in a study guide or manual; they 
may be captioned; or they may be accom- 
panied by a synchronized sound track on a 
record supplied with the film. Until recently, 
most filmstrip projectors had to be operated 
manually with the sound track: the opera- 
tor of the machine advanced the film from 
frame to frame in response to a signal or 
cue on the record. This method is becoming 
obsolete, however, as a good percentage of 
the projectors that are now offered on the 
market, operate automatically by an in- 
audible signal from the record, though all 
automatic machines can still be worked 
manually also. 

A good filmstrip can compare in interest 
and effectiveness with a motion picture, rela- 
tive to the purpose it is desired to fulfil. 
Filmstrips have the advantage of low cost 
and rapid production. They are also char- 
acterized by the ability of the teacher or 
operator to hold any single frame on the 
screen for an indefinite period. This makes 
the filmstrip of advantage in studying dia- 
grams and other forms of graphic presenta- 
tion, especially of a technical nature. All in 
all, the filmstrip has many advantages over 
the motion picture in the area of training— 
particularly for manual skills, principles and 
theories. 


THE SLIDE FILM 


Although this name is often used inter- 
changeably and with considerable confusion, 
in referring to the filmstrip, the slide film 
is a medium with distinct characteristics of 
its own. Though similar to the filmstrip in 
that it is a still picture, each slide —of 
either 35mm or x is an individual 
frame, not joined in a_ predetermined 
sequence. The slide film as a medium thus 
presents the possibility for varying arrange- 
ment and exceedingly flexible use, an advan- 
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IN INDUSTRY 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


tage in certain areas of study. Analogous 
with the glass slide, it is easier because it is 
on film, to handle, store, preserve, ship etc. 
It has the great advantage too over the film 
and the filmstrip of being lowest in cost. 
Slide films can be produced, in fact, by the 
use of almost any existing amateur 35mm 
or 214” x 214” camera. There are also auto- 
matic slide film projectors so that slide films 
ean be matched with sound, though they are 
not generally so used. 

Many of the business concerns that use 
filmstrips and slide films for training pur- 
poses, produce their own. Filmstrip costs 
vary according to whether they are black 
and white or color, photography or art work, 
from about $1500 to $3000 for an average 
length of 25 to 35 or 40 frames. Costs also 
vary if sound is added. The use of film- 
strips, both silent and with sound, has in- 
creased tremendously in industry. But the 
greatest advance has been in the motion 
picture. 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


Industry has gone all out on the medium 
of the motion picture, in both black and 
white and color. Budgets in some cases have 
been as high as $200,000 for a production, 
though the bulk of such films normally cost 
from $6,000 to $20,000. Increased production 
has been made possible by the lower costs 
of shooting in 16mm. At one time the stand- 
ard for shooting industrial motion pictures 
was the 35mm film, and reduction prints 
were made for nontheatrical distribution. 
With the coming of good 16mm production 
cameras and excellent 16mm color film, a 
high percentage of work is now being done 
in 16mm — where the bulk of distribution is 


Among other projectors useful in industry is the 

reversible type used to analyze time and motion 

studies, work and machine operations, tool setups, 

etc. Shown here is an Eastman Kodascope Analyst 

Projector with a “Desk-Top” viewer for daylight 

screening. The projector can also be used with a 
regular screen. 


now, also— and this is blown up to 35mm 
if theatrical prints are desired. 


PRODUCTION 


Some of the larger concerns—as Bell 
Aircraft, General Motors, Shell Oil, Pepsi- 
Cola ete., to name just a few— make their 
own films and/or filmstrips: for employee 
training and morale, and for public rela- 
tions. Most business organizations con- 
templating a film do not produce themselves 
(by hiring the necessary talent to do the 
job), but turn over the entire project with 
its many headaches to a producing company 
in the field. Producing films is a very spe- 
cialized job and this fact, coupled with the 
high cost of production equipment makes it 
more practical to contract the work. The 
initial procedure is usually to secure a list 
of producers—from a trade organization, 
through the good offices of a trade publica- 
tion and its advertising or review pages; 
through industry colleagues, or etc. —and to 
invite bids for carrying out the job in mind. 
It is also wise, before deciding on a pro- 
ducer, to screen sample films by the several 
producers whose ideas and/or bids would 
seem to make them eligible for further con- 
sideration. 

Though industry has chosen in most cases 
to rely on the professional producer, there 
are exceptions to this general rule of ad- 
visability. For example, where very heavy 
yearly shooting schedules are to be main- 
tained, the cost of equipment and personnel 
could be absorbed in the film product. There 
is also the compromise arrangement to be 
found in many industrial sets, whereby room 
has been made on the staff for a cameraman 
who collects material to be used in the com- 
pany’s film projects. 


PROJECTION REQUIREMENTS 


The majority of business organizations 
utilize board rooms, ordinary office space, or 
such suitable plant locations as lunch rooms 
and cafeterias. Accoustical provisions can be 
more or less elaborate as desired, but even 
the most elementary projection room can be 
made adequate by a little ingenuity. For ex- 
ample, a simple portable blimp or sound- 
proof box can be fitted to any projector for 
around $30, and will reduce the running 
sound of the machine to a minimum. 

Some of the larger industrial organiza- 
tions have provided themselves with built-in 
screening rooms, complete with a stationery 
projection booth, and professional in every 
respect. Where permanent installations are 
desired, a projection booth can be built for 
as little as $1,000. For the top setup in 

(Continued on page 17) 
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MESSAGE REPEATER 


a A unique little machine, the Message Re- 
peater, automatically talks whenever a per- 
son walks by it. About the size of a small 
box camera, the Repeater is actually a small 
tape recorder except that it repeats the 
same message over and over, without rewind- 
ing. Old messages are easily changed by 
flicking a switch and talking the new mes- 
sage into the machine. Installation is by 
simply plugging into a light socket. At 
exhibitions and conventions it is used as 
an attention-getter, to make announcements 
or explain displays. It can also be used in 
conjunction with continuous slide projectors 
to add sound to sight. Commercially it has 
been used as a ‘‘ robot salesman’’. On docks, 
in public places and in schools it is being 
used as a safety device to alert passers to 
a point of danger or direction. For further 
information write to H. Sagalow, Michigan 
Electronics, Inc., 854 N, Rockwell St., Chi- 
eago 22, Til. 


VOLTAGE BOOSTER 


a Norpat Sales Inc., 113 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
36, has a new line voltage booster designed 
to prevent fluctuation of AC current. This 
unit, compact in size, provides full-rated 
105 to 125-volt 50/60 cycles AC to any elec- 
trical equipment consuming up to 1500- 
watts. It is particularly suited to maintain 
proper color temperature for incandescent 
lights in photography, and to provide for 
proper motor speed and sound clarity for 
film projection. 


PPI ZOOM LENS 


s Paillard Products Ine. (100 Ave. of the 
Americas, N.Y. 13), has a good lens in the 
80M Berthiot Pan Cinor (zoom). Popular 
with sports and newsreel cameramen par- 
ticularly, it lists for $447.50. 


NEW MAGNESOUND ATTACHMENT 


ms Victor Animatograph Corporation (Dav- 
enport, Ia.) claims the recently released 
Mixer Magnesound, to be the only 16mm 
magnetic sound attachment on the market. 
Individual inputs for microphone and phono- 
graph have separate volume controls for 
coordinated mixing versatility, and voice 
and music can be recorded simultaneously. 
The Mixer Magnesound also plays back 
immediately; or erases and rerecords in one 
operation. It is here shown attached to the 
newly styled and engineered 1954 Victor 
projector. —LEROY SYLVERST 


FILM IN INDUSTRY 


projection, many concerns have converted 
suitable space inside their plant into excel- 
lent theaters of 200 seating capacity, for as 
little as $5,000. Such theaters are used for 
employee training and education programs, 
for client and sales screenings, and for em- 
ployee and family or general community pro- 
grams, especially in smaller communities 
lacking in entertainment facilities. 


PROJECTION POSSIBILITIES 


Many industrial firms also own a number 
of projectors and loan these, together with 


(Continued from page 16) 


their films, to interested organizations or 
groups in their vicinity. Television too is 
providing excellent opportunity for the well 
made business film to be widely shown. As a 
matter of fact, and despite the amount of 
material there is already on the market, the 
appetite of tv for film is so great that many 
of the country’s leading stations are provid- 
ing free time for good industrial films. But 
even without taking tv into consideration, 
the low per capita cost of the motion picture 
as a medium of mass communication makes 
it no wonder that industrial film production 
and use are moving ahead so rapidly. 


Worlds of Experience 


waliiantn is Silver Jubilee Year at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. During this past 
quarter-century, the searching lenses of our cameras have gone nearly every- 
where in space and time to record the events and ideas which have literally 
brought the “world to the classroom.” 


Today over 600 motion pictures and related audio-visual materials (filmstrips 
and recordings) are available to schools and adult groups. Created under the di- 
rection of renowned authorities and produced with high professional skill, this 
significant library truly upholds the standard of educational superiority which 
EB Films’ pioneers raised 25 years ago. Experience, that incomparable teacher, 
is evident in the quality and content of such current productions as Major 
Religions of the World; Look to the Land; The Living City; Bacteria; Scientific 
Method and The Farmer; among other titles now available for previewing. 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Write for new 
Teachers’ Film 
Guides, supple- 
menting each 
currentEBFilm 
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frip 


PREVIEWS 


STORIES (ELEMENTARY) 


= International Education Materials Corp. 
(625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) has some more 
delightful and interesting filmstrips for 
teachers looking for story material with a 
flavor of far-off lands. THE CRAB AND THE 
MONKEY, an old Japanese folk tale, is built 
around some amusing, shrewd trading, in- 
volving rice and seed. Its well-outlined story 
has a gentle humor. THE LITTLE TAILOR 
also introduces his wife, their many children 
and their tiny home somewhere in Eastern 
Europe. An old Jewish folk tale, it contains 
some informative material on the Passover 
celebration. Both of these stories are primary 
and elementary grade level, with appealing 
art work. 


FLIGHT 


a Trans World Airline (Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 380 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17) provides 
an intimate picture of what it is like to 
take a journey by airplane in a b&w film- 
strip with accompanying record, AIRPORT- 
PASSENGER FLIGHT 376. Featured is a fam- 
ily of four—mother, father, two youngsters 
—and the presentation shows them checking 
in at the airport when they first arrive, 
meeting the crew and its service people, 
discovering the comfort and learning about 
the safety features provided for passengers, 
etc. A note of realism, especially valuable 
for the primary grades, is provided by the 
airport sounds on the record. The subject as 
presented is suitable for upper as well as 
elementary school viewers, and is available 
without charge on a term basis arrangement. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


= Museum Extension Service (10 E. 43rd 
St., N.Y. 17) in JEFFERSON AND MonrtI- 
CELLO (color) makes it clear that the house 
it took the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a lifetime to build was a unique ex- 
pression of the man and his many talents. 
Many of the art and furniture objects in it he 
designed or even made himself, the interior 
decorating and general arrangement of the 
rooms within the house, as well as the over- 
all plan of the house itself, were his. Film- 
strips of this sort provide a field-trip type 
of experience for history and social studies’ 
classes. This one also may be useful in arts 
and crafts, home economics, and for groups 
outside school. 


CREDO 


...Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 


.. Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

...lf title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and 


in clear, readable type. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


a Eye Gate House Inc. (Long Island City 
1, N.Y.) has a unique series in its Story 
OF THE BUILDING OF A HOUSE (9 strips, 
color) which takes the viewer through the 
entire process from the acquisition of the 
property; the designing of the structure; 
the first excavation; installation of electri- 
city, plumbing and heating apparatus; car- 
pentering, plastering; finishing, etc. Indus- 
trial arts and vocational classes will find 
the series of particular interest. It can also 
be used for upper elementary and junior 
high school social studies, as well as family 
living classes—the role of the family-owned 
home in the making of a good community 
is stressed. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


= Society for Visual Education Inc. (1345 
W. Diversary Parkway, Chicago 1, Ill.) has 
a color set of six ADVENTURE IN ART MATE- 
RIALS. For both teacher and pupil, they show 
how to work with paints, clay, wax crayons, 
finger paints, Also shown, in actual class- 
room situations, is how to make designs and 
create actual objects. Recommended for in- 
termediate, upper grades and junior high 
schools, this is an especially versatile pre- 
sentation that can be used for initiation of 
many projects, as well as for review purposes. 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Comm» 
nications, New York University 


HISTORY 


w Yale University Press Film Service 
(386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16) has added six 
new titles to its PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
Series. These are: PATRIOTS AND MINUTE- 
MEN, THE 13 COLONIES WIN INDEPENDENCE, 
THE FREE AMERICAS ESTABLISH A NEw 
NATION, THE YOUNG NATION AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, WESTWARD TO THE MISSISSIPPI, 
and WINNING THE Far WEST. This makes 
12 units now in release of the total 30 
units planned. All are approximately 40 
frames, and accompanied by an illustrated 
Teacher’s Guide in which the contents of 
each strip are reproduced, frame by frame. 


The underlying purpose of the series, in- 
sofar as feasible, has been to give the pupil 
a firsthand experience to the fullest extent 
possible, of historic events. This is done 
by means of contemporary source materials. 
For example, the Battle of Bunker Hill is 
shown in a sketch done on the scene by a 
British officer. When the statement is made 
that ‘‘the Colonial cause was strengthened 
by Thomas Paine’s pamphlet Commonsense,”’ 
an actual copy of the 1776 issue, obtained 
at considerable trouble and expense, is 
shown on the screen. 


The backbone of this series has been 
the collection of illustrations gathered from 
all over the country for the Pageant of 
America 15-volume series in American his- 
tory published 1925-1929 and still one of 
the most important books on the market in 
this subject area. For the filmstrip series a 
special research department was set up, 
which combs the libraries, museums and 
archives of organizations, cities, States and 
nations to find source materials. The next 
six filmstrips in the series, now in work, 
should be ready for release in the Fall. 


TO OBTAIN REVIEWS ON THIS PAGE:—Send your filmstrips or set of strips prepaid, and accompanied by return postage, to the 
attention of Filmstrip Previews, Film News, 444 Central Park West, New York City 25. Please send teachers’ guide, manual, or any 
other pertinent literature at the same time. 
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Film and 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


FILM TECHNIQUE and FILM ACTING, 
by V. I. Pudovkin (British Book 
Centre, publ.) 


First published over twenty years ago, 
when they marked the ‘‘coming of age’’ 
of the experimental era of the movies, 
these two classics—appearing now in a 
single tome—still form the basic theory 
textbook for any serious study of the 
technique and esthetics of film. As such, 
their ceaseless perusal cannot be too strong- 
ly recommended. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR THE PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE, by Rachel M. Goetz (Public 
Administration Service, publ.) 


Destined specifically to expand the use 
of visual aids in the training of civil 
servants and members of citizens’ groups, 
this lively and well illustrated book is 
replete with practical hints and sensible 
theorizing in a familiar field. 


COCTEAU ON THE FILM, by Jean 
Cocteau (Roy, pubi.) 


As a poet and a film-maker, Cocteau has 
shown a truly inspired originality in his 
sensitive approach to both art forms. His 
highly articulate and often provocative 
opinions on the film, dealing with its 
artistic and technical aspects, reveal the 
same intuitive grasp of creative processes 
and will provide a delightful stimulation 
to intelligent lovers of the cinema. 


FILMS ON ART— PANORAMA 1953, 
by Francis Bolen (UNESCO, publ.) 


This tastefully prepared booklet is the 
third of a series devoted to cataloguing 
as well as assaying the progress of films 
concerned with the various forms of art 
work. In addition to Mr. Bolen’s survey 
of the field, it contains a pesceptive essay 
by Denis Forman on film as ‘‘a new 
dimension in painting.’’ 


SCREEN WORLD 1954, by Daniel Blum 
(Greenberg, publ.) 


Now in its fifth year, this useful publi- 
cation provides a pictorial record of all 
films released during the past calendar 
year, with full cast lists, a comprehensive 
index, and over 500 stills of performers 
and scenes from films. 


VALENTINO, by Alan Arnold (Library 
Publishers, publ.) 


The main attraction in this sycophantic 
biography of the late screen idol lies in 
the many well selected stills that enhance 
its pages and lend a certain authenticity 


_to the highly flattering account of the 


**Great Lover’s’’ life and career. 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE 1954 (Wilson, publ.) 


The 3rd revised edition of this standard 
work describes 5,882 filmstrips from many 
sources. A comprehensive cross-index by 
subject and title enables convenient use. 


MAGAZINES, BOOKLETS and CATALOGS 


A documented and outspoken article on 
Hollywood’s political blacklist and _ its 
frightening effects on the freedom of tne 
screen, takes up most of the May ’54 issue 
of Frontier... . An expert look into the 
future of movies and tv, from the view- 
point of recent technical developments, is 
to be found in the SMPTE Jornal (May 
34). . . . How to save money in shooting 
tv films is told by ace cameraman Philip 
Tannura in the American Cinematographer 
(May ’54).... A special issue of Cine 
Technician (May ’54), published by the 
British film trade union on the occasion 
of its 21st anniversary, presents many in- 
formed highlights on Britain’s feature 
and documentary production. ... 


* * 

The U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (Washington 25, D.C.) 
has issued its latest Directory of 2660 
16mm Film Libraries (50c), whose use- 
fulness has been well demonstrated over 
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a period of years... . NAVA’s Member- 
ship List and Trade Directory, now in its 
6th edition, has been expanded to include 
information on products and_ services 
offered by each dealer (2540 Eastwood 
Ave., Evanston, Il., 50c). . . . Photography 
Magazine (366 Madison Ave., NYC has 
compiled a free booklet, both practical and 
helpful, on How to Organize and Run a 
School Camera Club... . 


* * * 


The National Education Association, in 
cooperation with the Anti-Defamation 


League of B’nai B’rith (212 Fifth Ave.,: 


NYC) _ has prepared a Guide to Films in 
Human Relations ($1), which should set 
an example for its thoroughness and wis- 
dom in selecting, listing, evaluating and 
summarizing the many films now avail- 
able in this broad field... . The AFofL 
presents a revised and enlarged edition of 
its Films for Labor catalog (1625 Eye St., 
Washington 6, D.C.) at 25-cents. 


BOOTH Wi-130 


NAVAGATE 
OUR WAY! 


We'll be 
looking 
for you... 


Girard D. Ellis 
Carl Reinschild, Albert Shulman 


Gilbert S. McKean 


COLUMBIA 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Division of Columbia Records 


HOW WEATHER IS FORECAST 
(Continued from page 10) 


This is good orientation for the scientific 
data which follows; the interpretation of 
weather conditions over wide areas, the 
charting and reading of weather maps, and 
the sociological importance of weather fore- 
casting. 

Intermediate and upper grades of elemen- 
tary schools, as well as Junior High School 
students, will feel encouraged to observe 
weather conditions by means of simple de- 
vices, and will want to learn more about 
mapping their observations. —A.RB.G. 


10 mins.; color or b&w. Produced and 
released by Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, 
Sale price b&w $55, color $110. For 
rent from local libraries. 
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The SOUND FILMSTRIP 


GRACE GOODMAN 
Department Editor 


Young America Sings 


NEW SERIES MAKES A DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC EDUCATION 


Several years ago Dr. W. Otto Miessner, 
eminent music educator, and author of.a 
music textbook series, felt that a sound 
filmstrip program could be devised that 
would not simply present songs, but also 
a system of teaching. Young America Films 
of New York City took on the project and 
put Dr. Miessner to work, together with an 
editorial board of four music educators.* 
The initial result of this effort is a pro- 
gram for the 4th grade, where the need 
was felt to be especially great. Just re- 
leased, it is being enthusiastically received 
throughout the country—not simply because 
there is need of it but because of the all- 
round excellence of the presentation, and 
the obvious care that has gone into its 
making. As an example, there is the neat 
harmonizing of the frame advance signal 
with the key of the music at the change 
spot on the record; and such psychologically 
fine touches as that the singer’s face is 
shown on the screen momentarily before 
the voice is heard. 


FOURTH GRADE FIRST 


Specifically, the 4th grade program con- 
sists of eight filmstrips and two 33-14 rpm 
microgroove records. The musical selections 
represent a wide range of mood, from folk 
song to sea chanty, and with two original 
compositions by Dr. Miessner. Each unit of 
study is built around a single song, and 
is divided into three sections: introduction, 
study (with incidental participation), and 
full participation. The record is banded for 
separation of each unit, and the bands are 
keyed to their corresponding filmstrip frames 
in an excellent teacher’s guide. 

The first section of the unit introduces its 
song by presenting an illustration that sug- 
gests the mood of the music (as indicated 
by the pictures on this page). Then the 
music of the song appears on the screen, 
and is sung on the record—well sung, by a 
trained voice. This is good musical readi- 
ness, and also visual participation. 

In the second section of the unit the 
music, or an analysis of it, appears on the 
screen as the narrator directs attention to 
the unit’s objective—as, for instance, a 
study of the three-beat measure. The stu- 
dents listen, then participate—sometimes by 
chanting the rhythm or by tapping it out 
with their fingers; sometimes by following 


* Earluth ting, Dir. Music Education, Fulton 
County (Ga.) Schools; Ardith Ries Shelley, 
District Music Supervisor, Madison (Ariz.) 
Elementary Schools; Hazel B. Morgan, Lecturer 
in Music Education, Northwestern University; 
William R. Sur, Chairman, Music Education, 
Michigan State College. 
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BUILT-IN PARTICIPATION 


The sound filmstrip has the advantage of 
being a particularly good medium for 
built-in participation techniques. Questions, 
answers, comments can be included in the 
record; and both picture and record can 
be stopped easily. This is the obvious form 
of participation. Still other techniques are 
included in the new sound filmstrip pro- 
gram YOUNG AMERICA SINGS. Although 
designed for the elementary school music 
curriculum, it contains ideas that can profit- 
ably be applied by the producer as well 
as the educator, to materials for other 
academic areas. 


The Young Aviators 


W. Otto Miessner 


Beating “Waltz-time” 


2 3 2 3 [4 2 3 2 38 


mints 


Costs:1 2 3 2 3 2 3 [4 2 8 


THE YOUNG AVIATORS is a typical song unit in 

the 4th grade program. An illustration sets the 

mood (center) . . . is followed by the music (top) 

... then by a study section—as of the three-beat 
or “waltz-time” measure . . . 


the motions of the on-screen conductor’s 
beat, so they personally experience the 
rhythm; sometimes by singing the melodic 
line. In melodic study the narrator tells 
the class to sing loo, numbers, or tone- 
words, according to the preference of their 
teacher. This allows for differences in 
teaching methods. Where it is desirable to 
repeat any section of a unit, especially the 
second or study section, the banded records 
make this a simple operation. 

When the class has grasped the objective 
of the unit, it is ready for the third see. 
tion, which is singing the whole song 
straight through. A feature of the teacher’s 
guide is a list of songs in the ordinarily 
adopted music books, which integrate with 
the objectives in each unit of the Youne 
AMERICA SINGS program. Thus the third 
section of each unit can be followed by 
studying and singing specific songs in the 
pupil’s own music book. 


ABOUT THE OVERALL PROGRAM 


Designed to be used over a period of 
time, there are 14 song units in this care- 
fully developed series. Flexibility is inher- 
ent, which makes a unit ample for one 
period. Motivation, instruction, and mean- 
ingful participation are built in. An indi- 
cation of the scope of the material can be 
gained from a summary of some of thie 
objectives for the 4th grade, as stated in 
the Teacher’s Guide: to build awareness of 
phrase repetition and contrast; of measure 
and beat as phrase components; and to 
study 2, 3 and 4 beat measures. Though the 
first in the series to be released, this 4th 
grade program is not a beginning one. It 
assumes some knowledge of musical nota- 
tion—which, we understand, will be included 
in the 3rd grade program, to be released 
within the near future. It is our further 
understanding that the series, when com- 
pleted, will cover the 3rd through 6th 
grades. 

Children seem to enjoy participating in 
the study and singing section. The teacher 
who feels she sometimes sings flat, or who 
does not play the piano well, will appreciate 
being relieved in these areas. Test situa- 
tions have responded favorably. For those 
who would like to sample the program for 
themselves a special demonstration record 
and filmstrip, including several complete 
units, are available without charge. 

8 b&w filmstrips with two 334, rpm 

records and a Teacher’s Guide. Pro- 

duced and distributed by Young 

America Films Inc., 18 E. 4ist S8t., 

N.Y. 17. Price, $42.50. 
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MOLLY GROWS UP (Medical Sciences) and OPERATION HURRICANE (Science) are among the 25 
additional films selected as outstanding . . . i 


“RECOGNITION OF MERIT” WINNERS 
First Golden Reel Festival 


1. Agricultural Resources 

IN FERTILE SOIL—Producer, Alan Shilin Produc- 
tions Inc., N.Y.C.; sponsor, National Council of 
the Episcopal Church, N.Y. 

UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH—Coronet Films 
Inc., Chicago 


2. Georgraphy and Travel 
EL DORADO—Argosy-Crown Film Unit, London; 
distributor, British Information Services, N.Y.C. 
HIGHWAY BY THE SEA—Dynamic Films, N.Y.C.; 
sponsor, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn 


3. Graphic and Visual Arts 

HENRY MOORE—British Broadcasting Company- 
TV; distributor, British Information Services, N.Y.C. 
(Review, p. 7 this issue) 

ANALOGIES No. 1—James E. Davis, Princeton, 
N.J.; distributor, Film Images Inc., N.Y. 
4. History and Biography 

THE SETTLER—National Film Board of Canada, 
New York City. 

THE AIR AGE—March of Time (Time Inc.); dis- 
tributor, McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y.C. 


5. Home and Family 
LET ME SEE—Dept. of Cinema, University of 
Southern California; sponsor, Los Angeles Nursery 
School for Visually Handicapped Children 
ROOTS OF HAPPINESS—Mental Health Film 
Board; producer, Sun Dial Films Inc., N.Y.C.; 
sponsor, Puerto Rico Dept. of Public Health 


6. Medical Sciences 

MAN TO MAN—Mental Health Film Board; 
Affiliated Film Producers, N.Y.C.; sponsor, States 
of New Jersey, Michigan, Alaska; distributor, In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Chicago 


7. Religion and Ethics 

ONE MAN’S OPINION—National Film Board of 
Canada 

HERITAGE—Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith; made in cooperation with the United Chris- 
tion Youth Movement and the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization of Chicago; distributor, McGraw-Hill 


8. Safety 

LOOK WHO’S DRIVING—Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., Hartford, Conn.; producer, United Pro- 
ductions of America, Burbank, Calif. 

OUT OF DARKNESS—General Electric Co.; pro- 
ducer, March of Time 


9. Sales Promotion 

TIME FOR EVERYBODY—CBS-Radio Network; 
producer, United Productions of America; distribu- 
tor, Movies U.S.A., Inc., N.Y.C. 

EVERYBODY'S HANDICAPPED—National Film 
Boord of Canada; producer, Graphic Associates, 
Ottawa, Canada; sponsor, Canadian Dept. of 
labor 
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10. Science 

EMBRYONIC DEVELOPMENT NO. 1: THE CHICK 
—National Film Board of Canada 

OPERATION HURRICANE—British Information 
Services, N.Y.C.; producer, Ministry of Supply, 
London, for Central Office of Information 


11. Sociological and Political 
Understanding 
WORLD WITHOUT END—Unesco; producer, Basil 
Wright, International Realist, London; distributor, 
Brandon Films, N.Y.C. 
MAJORITY VOTE—National 
Canada 


12. Training 

FIGHTING FOREST FIRES WITH HAND TOOLS— 
National Film Board of Canada for Canadian 
Dept. of Resources & Development (Forestry 
Branch) 

FUNCTIONAL TEACHING OF BASIC ELECTRIC- 


Film Board of 


_ ITY AND ELECTRONICS—Dept. of the Navy, Wash- 


ington, D.C.; producer, Dynamic Films, N.Y.C. 
SEEING IS BELEVING—Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


Peoria, Ill.; producer, The Calvin Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


1955 CATEGORIES 
(Continued from page 11) 
16. INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING (current affairs) 
17. MEDICAL SCIENCES 
17. PERFORMING ARTS — dance, 
music, poetry, theatrical arts 
19. NATURAL RESOURCES—con- 


servation, fisheries, forestry, 
minerals (metallic and  non- 
metallic) 


20. RELIGION AND ETHICS—Bib- 
lical drama; church activities, 
missions; moral teaching; reli- 
gious discussion; situation drama 

21. SALES PROMOTION—products, 
services 

22. SCIENCE: BIOLOGICAL — na- 
ture study, biology research 

23. SCIENCE: PHYSICAL — re- 
search and invention: physical 
phenomena 

24. SPORTS AND RECREATION- 
AL — competitive game sports; 
fishing, hunting, markmanship; 
playgrounds and organized rec- 
reation; racing, winter sports 

25. TRAVEL AND VACATION 

26. THEATRICAL FILMS — with 
educational value 


‘= can be found in front 
of the camera rather 
than behind it, in... 


e Wonders in the Desert 
e Wonders of Plant Growth 


for preview prints write: 


Churchill-Wexler 


801 NORTH SEWARD ST., LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF 


YOU WILL DO BETTER 


PROJECTION TABLE 


SCHOOLS & CHURCHES 


PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 
© FAST-FOLD 


PROJECTION SCREEN 


© PORT-A-STAGE 


PORTABLE STAGE EQUIPMENT { 


Weite for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


COMMERCIAL PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1802 W.Columbia Ave., Chicago 26, lll. 
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Notes... 


COMPANY MATTERS 


# Princeton Film Center’s president, Gor- 
don Knox, has appointed Bradford K. 
Cross (formerly Eastern District Sales 
Manager for tv film production and distri- 
bution) as National Director of Sales and 
Promotion. Robert C. Molusky has become 
Director of Film Distribution and has been 
transferred from the N.Y. office at 270 
Park Ave., to Princeton Film Center head- 
quarters at Princeton, N.J. 


= Crawley Films Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, has 
added Chris Chapman of Toronto to its 
staff of producers. Mr. Chapman’s THE 
SEASONS was recently chosen as the Cana- 
dian Film of the Year. 


w Stock Shots to Order, Inc., 550—5th Ave., 
N.Y.C. 36, was recently organized to serve 
film and tv producers with footage shot to 
specifications, both domestic and foreign. 
A film crew is now abroad in Europe and 
Asia to secure wanted footage in 16mm, 
35mm, b&w and color. 


a Joseph Hards, president of the Magnetic 
Industry Recording Association, is vice- 
president of a new company, Magnet- 
Tronics, Inc. of N.Y.C.... Ray Rand will 
fill Mr. Hard’s former position as vice-pres. 
of A-V Tape Libraries. 


a Films of the Nations Distributors, 
N.Y.C., and Circuito CMQ, of Havana, 
Cuba, have entered into an agreement 
whereby all Films of the Nations’ short 
subjects will be made in a Spanish version. 
Films will be released in series of 13 and 
will be available to all tv stations in Span- 
isn-speaking countries, as well as to edu- 
cational institutions in Latin America and 
the U.S.A. 


e United World Films Inc., N.Y.C., an- 
nounces that William B. Laub, for the past 
several years director of advertising and 
public relations for the company, has been 
appointed Business Films Consultant. James 
Chetwood Beatty—formerly associated with 
The New York Times and other publica- 
tions—is now director of advertising, sales 
promotion and public relations for all de- 
partments of the company; and Stanley 
Fellerman (formerly with Interstate Tele- 
vision Corp.) is director of publicity. 

m Federal Manufacturing and Engineering 
Corp. announces that the City of N.Y. has 
taken title to its main plant in Brooklyn 
to make way for a housing and college 
development program, but that operations 
at the plant will continue while a new 
manufacturing site is being sought. 


PERSONAL 


a John and June Hamilton, for the past 
several years with the U.S. Information 
Agency at Tehran (Iran), are now in the 
United States on leave, preparatory to Mr. 
Hamilton’s taking up a new assignment 
as Public Affairs Officer in Tripoli (Libya). 
a Joseph G. Betzer, with Sarra Ine. since 
1942, has announced his resignation from 
that company. Mr. Betzer was in charge 
of creative film and sales planning for 
Sarra’s Chicago studio. 

= James M. Goodsell has terminated his 
association with Popular Science Publish- 
ing after a 20-year connection with the 
company. 

w Howard Tennant, formerly with DeVry 
Corporation’s New York office is now with 
the DeVry Technical Institute in Connecti- 
cut and southeast New York state. 


PUT YOUR PRINTS IN CONDITION FOR FALL USE 
Every summer, film libraries all over the country entrust thei 


prints to us for PEERLESS-SERVICING which includes: 
¥ Inspection / Scratch Removal 
¥ Repairs 


¥ Cleaning 


/Rehumidification Replacements 


“Peerless Treatment” to resist future damage 


Cleaned up and rejuvenated — back the prints go to you, 
ready for hard use again in the fall. 


Cost? Surprisingly low ... 
Write for price list! 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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Richard W. Schmader, manager, Projector Dept., 
American Optical Co. (Chelsea, Mass.) is Chair. 
man of the 1954 Board of Governors of the Na. 
tional Institute for Audio-Visual Selling. It will be 
held at Indiana University, July 25-29, is jointly 
sponsored by NAVA and the University . . . 


ASSOCIATIONS 


a The Industrial Audio Visual Association 
recently elected Joseph 8S. Schieferly, 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) as its 1954 presi- 
dent. Frederick G. Beach, Remington-Rand 
Inec., was elected Ist vice president; Wil- 
liam B. Cox, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 2nd vice president; John T. 
Hawkinson, Illinois Central Railroad 
treasurer; and Don F. Steineke, The Dow 
Chemical Co., secretary. Members of the 
1954 board of directors are Frank S. Rol- 
lins, Jr., E. R. Squibb & Sons; Michael 
Ritt, Combine Insurance Co.; C. Richard 
Conway, Humble Oil & Refining Co.; and 
Bernard A. Bailey, Mytinger & Casselberry. 


a The National Audio-Visual Association 
program for the 1954 convention in Chi- 
eago August 1-3 will include meetings in 
which representatives of a-v industry and 
education will participate. Among the 
problems scheduled for discussion are edu- 
cator-dealer relationships, selling to indus- 
trial A-V users, selling film and filmstrip 
programs, serving the Church, selling mag- 
netic equipment and materials, and ex 
panding the market of entertainment films. 
J. E. Lewis of Lewis Film Service, Wichita, 
Kan., heads the convention committee. 


ws The Audio Visual Conference for Medi- 
cas and Allied Sciences, composed of audio- 
visual department heads of national or- 
ganizations in the medical, dental and 
health fields, will meet during the National 
Audio-Visual Convention in Chicago Aug- 
ust 1-4. Dr. J. Edwin Foster, Director of 
the Medical Audio-Visual Institute, is 
Chairman of the Conference; and Helaine 
Levin, film librarian of the American Den- 
tal Association, is secretary-treasurer. 


= The Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion has chosen ‘‘Working Together for 
Better Films and Film Utilization’’ as 
theme for its 11th Annual Conference in 
Chicago July 30-August 1. Among the 
many programs planned are a session on 
film agency cooperation with representa: 
tives of EFLA, Foreign Policy Association, 
and Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion of the NEA. There will also be a 
meeting on industrial a-v materials in 
which representatives of education and 
industry will participate. Helge Hansen 
of the University of Minnesota is Confer- 
ence Chairman. 
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STYLED 
FASY AS 1°2°3 TO OPERATE 


It’s an open-and-shut case — the new Victor is 

efficient and beautiful. Fashioned in Forest Green plastic 
fabric, trimmed with satin chrome. When you 

use your beautiful new Victor, it gives you a lift. 


Easiest 3-spot 
threading... 

OVER SOUND DRUM 
THROUGH FILM GATE 

ON TO SINGLE SPROCKET 


3 models — one for every 
audience and budget. 


1. CLASSMATE 4 
for small audiences 


2. ASSEMBLY 10 
for medium-sized audiences 


3. SOVEREIGN 25 
for large audiences 


Easiest to operate 
(with finger-tip control 
panel, softly illuminated) 


START MOTOR 
TURN ON LAMP 
ADJUST SOUND VOLUME 


Here’s the newest in 16mm sound 
projector engineering 


NE WV SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS 


— For indefinite durability. 


WE WW LUBRIMATIC OIL SYSTEM 


— Reservoir for controlled lubrication. 


AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP 
ENCLOSURE — 20% cooler. For longer lamp life. 


HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM 


56% more light on screen with Mark II Shutter. 


AIR-CONDITIONED FILM 
GATE — 17% cooler for longer film life. 


NEW FLAT FIELD LENS — For 


outstanding sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. 


Easiest on your 
films -- 3-Spot 


Safety Film Trips 
AT SPROCKET 

AT UPPER LOOP 

AT LOWER LOOP 


COMPENSATING FILM 
SHOES OF STAINLESS STEEL — Automatically 
adjust to varying film thicknesses and splices. 


ANOTHER OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER aes: 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 


CORPORATION 
_, Quelity Motion | Picture Since 1910 


Dept. R-5. Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices in 
New York and Chicago 
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track and picture masters incorporating 


and “‘B’’ effects 


© Color Duplicating Stock furnished at cost if payment 


accompanies order — $.058 per foot. 


© We will mount all prints on your reels and cans at no extra 
charge — and pack for shipping anywhere in the world. 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office © Delivery to meet your schedules. 


by © n Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DU pont 7-1800 


550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. Circle 5-8188 


PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 


From Lewis Edwin Ryan * Advertising * Washington 
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